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OR once this MacazineE departs from its usual monthly review 
of current banking and financial events to direct attention to 
something of greater interest and importance—the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. No confidence 
is violated in stating that the Exposition will be the principal objec- 
tive of the majority of bankers who visit the Pacific Coast this 
month. In saying this there is no intention to underrate the value 
and importance of the Seattle convention. On the contrary, there 
are several reasons why this meeting will be exceptional in char- 
acter. To begin with, the convention will be held in a very live, 
progressive and picturesque city; and then there are special circum- 
stances which will tend to make the proceedings of deep concern to 
the bankers of the country: the financial situation brought about by 
the war, the opportunities for banking with Latin-America, the 
practical operations of the Federal Reserve Act—these and other 
matters of vital moment will no doubt engage the earnest attention 
of the bankers who assemble at Seattle this month. 

But nearly every banker who packs his grip or trunk and starts 
toward the setting sun in these days will look longingly forward to 
the time when he sees the Market Street Ferry looming up, with the 
gigantic figures “1915” outlined on its striking tower, for he will 


then realize that he is near the town of jewels, which is his objective. 
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The journey to the Pacific Coast will be made from various 
points and in innumerable ways. To describe all these routes, or 
even to indicate them, is impossible. But some hints may be given 
those who came, as I did, from the East—meaning by that, from 
the Atlantic seaboard. There are many excellent lines of railway. 
From New York to Chicago one can take choice of trips that will 
lead through the Alleghanies or along the Hudson, by Niagara 
Falls and other interesting places. Traveling through States like 
Ohio and Indiana, one is less impressed with the landscape than with 
the abundant crops—so heavy in fact in early July that they had 
fallen to the ground under the stress of rainstorm and winds. There 
are diverse ways of going from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. Some 
will go out toward the south, taking in the Grand Canyon on the 
way ; others will go by the northern route and return by the southern. 
This is purely a matter of choice, and convenience. Not a few will 
want to view the magnificent scenery of the Canadian Rockies, and 
they will be well repaid for the somewhat greater distance travelled 
by this route. I made the trip by a northerly line from St. Paul, 
passing through the rich farming country of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, beautified with numerous lakes and bearing many evidences 
of solid prosperity. The interminable plains stretch on through 
these States across Montana, until at last the mountains are reached, 
and Idaho crossed and Washington entered, interesting Indian res- 
ervations and villages here and there breaking the monotony of the 
trip. A great many travellers stop to see Glacier National Park, or 
Yellowstone National Park, but my first halting place was Spokane. 
It is a fine city, and one should not miss the “High Drive” and other 
interesting points. Moreover, it has such an excellent hotel that you 
are likely to want to remain there forever. 

Everybody will tell you that the journey from Spokane to 
Seattle should be made by daylight—advice upon which I have never 
acted. In consequence some splendid scenery has been missed, yet 
it is delightful in the early morning hours when one awakens by the 
blue waters of the Sound and sees the forests of gigantic pines fring- 
ing the shores and covering the hills and mountain sides—all but a 
fleeting glimpse before the convention city is reached. 

So much is said about Seattle elsewhere in these pages, that I 
shall not repeat that information here. It is a city set upon a hill, 
and can not be hid. Its great business thoroughfares, splendid 
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harbor and docks, the numerous hotels, fine parks, beautiful drives 
and attractive homes, and more than all, its picturesque waters, hills 
and mountains, enchant the visitor. 

From Seattle one goes in an hour or so, either by boat or train, 
to Tacoma. Here you will get, almost surely, a fine view of Mount 
Tacoma (which you may previously have seen at Seattle under the 
name of Mount Rainier), and will find a splendid and thriving city. 

Five or six hours more of travel will afford a stopping place at 
Portland—not infrequently called the Boston of the Pacific Coast. 
Its solid air of prosperity justifies the title. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are of the best, and there is much to see—the new Columbia 
Highway being one of the most interesting trips. 

If one is fond of the sea, steamers may be taken here for San 
Francisco. But one may take a train about mid-afternoon which 
reaches San Francisco around seven o'clock the next afternoon. 
This brings the traveller through part of the famed Willamette 
Valley—one of the most fertile regions I have ever beheld. Indeed, 
what may be seen of the State of Oregon in the course of the railway 
journey down the coast surely creates a most favorable impression. 
Possibly it awakens one’s enthusiasm less than some other places, 
but it surely appeals to the judgment; at least, it did to mine. Prob- 
ably when you awaken in the morning, over the California border, 
you will be refreshed by a view of snow-crowned Shasta, towering 
more than 14,000 feet in the sky; and you may, possibly, catch a 
glimpse of Mount Lassen, a volcano that long slumbered but which 
has lately become active. As the day wears on, and you get through 
the Liskigons and into the Sacramento Valley, the sight of the snow 
becomes a little bit tantalizing, for the sun grows very hot, until 
along in the afternoon, when you strike the Bay and there is a sudden 
drop in the temperature. Shortly after six o’clock you reach Oak- 
land, cross the ferry and are in San Francisco—your real objective 
in making the journey to the Pacific Coast. You will frankly 
acknowledge this, of course; and why not? 

[ think America should applaud the marvellous achievement that 
is here witnessed, for it is a perfect demonstration of the genuine 
American spirit. The prostrate city of 1906 has become, in less than 
a decade, a splendid example of a modern metropolis, and has glori- 
fied its own renascence by an exhibition which in beauty and magni- 

tude must challenge the wonder and arouse the enthusiasm of all who 
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behold it. 'To those who know the history of San Francisco and of 
California this occasions no surprise, for it is but a survival of that 
indomitable pluck that caused the pioneers to defy the dangers of the 
long voyage or the journey overland to found this new Empire 
of the West. The descendants of the men of ’49 have rebuilt 
in solidity and splendor their devastated city, and they have 
crowned this stupendous work by giving to the world—sickened and 
wearied by war—a celebration most fittingly commemorating one of 
the greatest peaceful achievements of this or any time—the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. 

Getting to the Exposition on any of the various lines of the 
Municipal Railway is very easy. If you go out on the Fillmore 
Street line, there will be times when you think you are going down 
hill at a rather risky incline; but it is probably safe enough, and if 
you don’t think so, you may go out by way of Polk street, or some 
other way, or you can take a jitney if you prefer. The Fillmore 
street entrance takes you in somewhat near the center of the grounds; 
the Polk street line at Van Ness avenue entrance, at the beginning 
of the Zone concessions—a pleasant enough introduction if you are in 
the mood for it. When you have passed through the Zone, you come 
across a wide plaza and into the famous Avenue of Palms, the trunks 
of the trees beautifully festooned with flowers and creeping vines. 
I think most of the beautiful buildings and the vast sweeping courts, 
with their symbolism of wall and dome and statues and mural pic- 
tures, lie on the right of this avenue, though a few fine buildings— 
notably that of France—are to the left. These great and majes- 
tic courts, flanked by the imposing structures, colored with their soft 
hues, are the striking architectural feature of the Exposition. Their 
long rows of columns, with the blue California sky above, and the 
waters of the Bay glimpsed through them at intervals, form a scene 
of surpassing and almost unearthly beauty. The great tower of 
jewels, flashing in the sunlight, or its lofty pillars illuminated by 
colored lights at night, will linger in your memory long after it has 
disappeared from its present noble setting. 

I was fortunate to see the tower on a misty night, when its out- 
lines, clear enough at the base, gradually grew fainter and fainter 
in their shadowy seeming until they became indiscernible. And on 
another evening I saw all the castellated walls beneath the light of a 
crescent moon. 
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A work of art so vast as is the Exposition, from the architectural 
side alone, must ever lack adequate interpretation. One properly 
equipped may convey some idea of certain phases, possibly of the 
general effect; but there are so many aspects of this stupendous 
spectacle of beauty that they must be seen with the eye and with the 
soul. The walls of the Palace of Fine Arts with their clambering 
vines, and their deep-toned hues, give the effect of ancient ruins. 
Byron’s lines rise to memory: 


I do remember me, on a night, when I was wandering, 
I stood within the Coliseum’s walls 

"Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the time-worn arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, 

While from afar the watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber. 


Of the many noble palaces rearing their majestic piles toward the 
skies, this surpasses them all. 

It has been said that Americans take their pleasures sadly. This 
is not true of this Exposition’s crowds. They are in a joyous mood 
—a feeling consistent with the atmosphere of San Francisco itself, 
for this is not a city where one may appropriately wear a woe-begone 
countenance. There is a sparkle in the air that transmutes all within 
its magical influence into harmony with the universal spirit, which is 
one of life and gaiety. If I should say that San Francisco is the 
Paris of America, it would be a mere meaningless phrase, but it 
would be, I think, correct to say that the city has much of that light- 
ness of heart commonly associated with the French capital before 
these heavy days fell upon her people with so crashing a weight of 
sorrow. 

May I just remark, in passing, that after a stay of two weeks 
here I have yet to see the first intoxicated person. 

Every one who visits the Exposition will find it in some way 
suited to his or her particular mood or bent of mind. The art lover 
will find its buildings along a source of infinite delight, while pictures 
and statues abound. Hardly any phase of human achievement here 
lacks a wealth of representation. You may study exhibits of every 
kind from many lands; you may listen to lectures by the scores, from 
distinguished men. In a recent fortnight the speakers on the Expo- 
sition grounds or in the city have included such national figures as 
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Speaker Clark of the House of Representatives, ex-President Roose- 


velt and ex-Secretary Bryan, while the Governor of some State may 
nearly always be counted on. 


The best way to see the Exposition is to see it as one likes; by 
schedule, if you prefer to work upon a definite plan, or in a desultory 
way if you have scant time and are content with a general impression. 
Along the Marina, one gets a splendid view, not alone of the pic- 
turesque buildings fronting the Bay, but of the Bay itself and the 
sentinel hills and mountains which form the background. Some- 
times the fog hangs down upon all but a thin strip of land or water 
where the sun is brightly shining, and then the effect is transcend- 
ently beautiful. 

If one must economize time, there is a feeling after a little ex- 
perience, that some of the State and government buildings may be 
skipped, as they are in several instances only formal structures or 
incidental resting places. Yet should one put this resolution into 
practice, and miss the exhibits in the French, Canadian and Austra- 
lian buildings, or fail to see the fine display in the state buildings of 
California and Oregon, there would be a loss to be sorry for. 

There are two or three important things that have much to do 
with enjoyment of an exhibition like this. For example, the climate, 
the hotel accommodations, and by no means least, the spirit in which 
visitors are received. 

The climate in San Francisco, as I have found it in midsummer, 
resembles that of New York, Boston or the Middle West in the latter 
part of October, except that the nights are apt to be colder, and fog 
quite common. Steam heat in one’s rooms in the evening and morn- 
ing is comfortable, though not a necessity. But there is something 
that is a necessity—an overcoat or wrap of some kind. Even in the 
city proper this precaution against the cool days and colder nights is 
wise, and at night, on the Exposition grounds, it is indispensable. 
For it must be remembered that the Exposition grounds front on the 
Bay, and almost anywhere this would mean cool nights. But the 
atmospheric conditions here are peculiar. A temperature of seventy 
during the day may be followed by much colder weather at nightfall 
when the heavy fog rolls in from the Pacific, as it does with surpris- 
ing regularity at this particular season. Clothing customarily worn 
in the late fall or early spring in the sections mentioned above will 
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be found appropriate; though, on the other hand, it is not infre- 
quently warm in the sun. 

On the whole, the weather will be found compatible with the 
highest degree of enjoyment, if the simple precaution mentioned 
above is taken. 

The hotel accommodations in San Francisco are all that could be 
wished. The number of large, new and really fine hotels is amazing. 
Prices are no higher than usual, and are very reasonable. You will 
miss a feature of San Francisco life if you do not for yourself seek 
out some of the many excellent restaurants to be found here. If you 
incline to the view that oddity of name implies culinary superiority, 
there are “The Barn,” “The Cold Day,” “The Poodle Dog,” “The 
Red Onion,” “The Jumping Off Place” and “The Fly Trap” offer- 
ing an opportunity of testing this theory. On the Exposition 
grounds are some good dining places and many indifferent ones. 
Visitors may have the luck to discover the former and to avoid the 
latter. They can diminish the risk of unsatisfactory experiences 
by limiting their patronage, so far as circumstances permit, to the, 
numerous downtown hotels and restaurants where the food, serv- 
ices and prices leave little, if anything, to be desired. It may not 
be out of place to suggest that in the food products exhibition are 
many places where cheap and wholesome food may be obtained at 
very moderate prices, and especial care has been taken to make 
these clean and inviting. 

While the hotel accommodations are ample, it is well to make 
advance reservations if you wish to stop at a particular place, for 
conventions and other important events sometimes cause the large 
downtown hotels to overflow. 

As to the other facts referred to—the spirit in which visitors 
are received—there will be, I am sure, pleasant experiencs in store 
for all who come to the Exposition. Courtesy and a disposition to 
be helpful will be met with universally. 

It is the common tendency of mankind to glorify success. The 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition is a magnificent success. 
As a spectacle of magnitude and beautiful originality it eclipses 
all its predecessors. As an exhibition of products and an illustra- 
tion of modern progress it arouses the highest commendation of 
the discriminating visitor. From the purely financial standpoint 
also the Exposition is a success. 
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But beyond all this it is a magnificent triumph of human energy, 
foresight, courage and genius—a superb illustration of the possi- 
bility of man’s achievement. Its history must forever remain to the 
credit of the men who conceived and carried out the complex detail 
of its mighty mechanism. San Francisco has vindicated the faith 
of the people in the still greater future that awaits the city in the 
years to come. Every American must feel a thrill of pride when he 
sees for himself what has been here accomplished to-day and what is 
so surely promised for to-morrow. | 

It was my rare good fortune to see the Exposition under the 
convoy of a party of bankers, and you will have similar experiences 
if you visit it, as I earnestly hope you may. One of these bankers— 
a genial, scholarly man—said: “I never leave these beautiful build- 
ings without a feeling of sadness that they are so soon to pass 
away.” This feeling must be universal to all who become enrap- 
tured with the rare architectural charm of the mighty structures. 
Yet, I suspect that this is one of the supreme elements in our af- 
fection for them. They shall soon become but a haunting memory, 
as all earthly beauty in its highest form forever eludes our perma- 
nent possession. But they will be long and reverently cherished in 
recollection, an inspiration toward ennobling endeavors, an admoni- 
tion solemnly pointing our thoughts to the things that are enduring 
here and hereafter. E. H. Y. 

San Francisco, July 31. 


my 


Thrift Day 





ALIFORNIA, which is noted for 

its high per capita of savings de- 
posits, has given to the world a new 
day to be celebrated. In a proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Johnson on 
August 2 it was said: 

“August 12, the closing day of the 
International Congress for Thrift, 
which will convene in Oakland August 
9, has been set apart as “Thrift Day’ at 


the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. In response to requests from 
the exposition management and from 
various bodies and individuals, I hereby 
designate Thursday, August 12, as 
‘Thrift Day,’ and trust that the atten- 
tion of the people of California will be 
so drawn to the propaganda of the con- 
gress as to give it the hearty encour- 
agement it deserves.” 
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The Modern Field for the Bank Note 


Its Service in Emergencies and in the Present War 





By CHARLES A. CONANT, Author of “A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue 





HE bank note has been put to 

several serious tests since the 

breaking of the war-cloud of 
last July, and the heavy burden sub- 
sequently imposed upon the finances of 
European countries to meet war expen- 
diture. It was fortunate that the out- 
break of the war ‘found the bank-note 
system in practically all European 
countries already unified by the grant 
of the monopoly of issue to a single in- 
stitution. The policy of a single bank 
of issue was steadily pursued in Eu- 
rope during the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth and the early years of the 
twentieth century, in order to concen- 
trate in strong hands a degree of con- 
trol over the exchanges which would 
protect the natural stock of gold and 
ensure prudent action in periods of 
crisis. To this extent the theory of 
note issue which was accepted by many 
economists before the evolution of the 
central bank—that the bank note might 
be employed by local institutions as a 
means of supplying the deficiencies of 
local banking capital—has been sub- 
jected to the qualification that the en- 
tire mechanism of note issue should be 
under a single control. 

The gradual extension of the check 
and deposit system has restricted in 
some respects the field for the bank 
note, but has not detracted from its im- 
portance for certain purposes. In 
those countries where other forms of 
credit have come to be fully developed, 
the bank note has become to a consid- 
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erable extent merely a convenient pa- 
per symbol for coin, as was the case 
with the Bank of England notes prior 
to the European war in 1914, and in the 
United States with the gold certificate. 
A greater degree of flexibility than that 
represented in these cases is generally 
recognized, however, as the legitimate 
property of the bank note, even where 
the reserves of the central bank have 
come to constitute a large ratio to the 
amount of notes .outstanding. The 
functions of the bank note under these 
modern conditions may be classified 
under the following heads: 

1. To supply the demand for cur- 
rency at seasons of special trade ac- 
tivity, as during the movement of the 
crops or at the time of periodical set- 
tlements which call for large transfers 
of credit liability. 

2. To supply the. special demand 
for currency which arises when the or- 
dinary means of granting and transfer- 
ring credit have become clogged or have 
become subject to distrust as the result 
of commercial or political crises. 

8. To permit the concentration of 
the gold stock in the central bank of is- 
sue by substituting paper for coin as far 
as possible in the hands of the public. 

The first two of these uses of the 
bank note have not been unknown even 
in countries where the system of cen- 
tral banking has failed to obtain a foot- 
ing. Scotland and Canada were long 
cited as examples of the most intelli- 
gent and efficient use of bank notes by 
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a plurality of local institutions, each 
dowered with the power to issue notes 
under certain general regulations. In 
Scotland, indeed, prior to the restric- 
tive legislation of 1844, there was prac- 
tically no regulation except that im- 
posed by the judgment of intelligent 
bankers and of the financial com- 
munity; and even in Canada the devel- 
opment of regulation by the state fol- 
lowed a long period of banking and of 
note issue comparatively unfettered by 
law. In both these countries, it is to be 
noted, however, that the security of the 
system of note issue without central 
control was due to the fact that the 
number of banks was limited and that 
(with some exceptions in Canada) the 
capital of each institution was large. 
In this respect, both the Scotch and 
Canadian systems differed from the 
systems of small local institutions which 
prevailed in several parts of the United 
States before the Civil War and was 
perpetuated under the national banking 
system. In Scotland there were only 
four important banks of issue up to 
1825 and the number stood, after sev- 
eral important failures, at only eight 
institutions in 1908. In Canada, in 
spite of continuous development in the 
strictness of government and banking 
control under the legislation of 1890, 
1900 and 1910, there were several fail- 
ures of small banks, which with a few 
consolidations, reduced the number of 
institutions from a maximum of thirty- 
nine in 1894 to twenty-two in 1914. 


& 


I. MEETING THE SEASONAL 
DEMAND FOR CURRENCY. 


AX interesting illustration of the ad- 

vantages of the bank note in af- 
fording a convenient means for meeting 
a periodical expansion of money de- 
mand was afforded by the circulation 
of the Scotch banks, especially before 
the restrictive legislation of 1845. May 
and November were the months when 
interest on mortgages was usually set- 
tled in Scotland, annuities were paid, 
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the country people took the interest on 
their deposits, and servants received 
their wages. It was customary, prior 
to the general introduction of the check 
system in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to settle such transactions by 
bank notes. This made it simpler for 
the banks to keep their accounts than 
under the system of drawing odd 
amounts in checks; since a depositor 
having payments to make would draw 
out the entire sum in notes, would re- 
ceive payments to himself in the same 
form, and would deposit the net pro- 
ceeds in one sum in notes at the bank.* 

Even the legislation of 1845, which 
forbade the issue of bank notes in Scot- 
land beyond a fixed limit, except upon a 
corresponding increase in gold reserves, 
was not successful, in the language of 
Mr. Gilbert, “in imparting to the peo- 
ple of Scotland a taste for gold.” The 
banks succeeded, in the reorganization 
of the currency laws, in preserving the 
right to issue notes for £1. They 
pointed out that the abolition of small 
notes would require a reduction in the 
number of banking branches, because of 
the increased expense in the transmis- 
sion of gold, and a reduction in the 
rate of interest paid on deposits, be- 
cause it would be necessary to keep a 
large stock of gold, which would be 
almost wholly unproductive. With the 
power left them to issue notes for £1, 
they met the seasonal demand for cur- 
rency, when the note issue exceeded the 
legal limit, by quietly bringing gold 
from London to Edinburgh and keeping 
it locked up in their vaults until the 
necessity for the increased issue was at 
an end. 

How completely the note issue in re- 
cent times has been merely an instru- 
ment of retail transactions, leaving to 
the check system the consummation of 
larger operations, is indicated by the 
fact that of Scotch note issues out- 
standing during February, 1914, the 
amount in notes for wens, than £5 was 


1¢f, the author’s “History of Modern Banks 
of Issue,” pp. 160-161. 

History, Principles and Practice of Bank- 
ing,” II, p. 181. 
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£5,009,068, or a ratio of 69.9 per cent. 
of total outstanding issues of £7,190; 
931. 

In Canada also the freedom of note 
issue has been peculiarly advantageous 
in meeting the demand for currency 
which occurs at the time of moving the 
crops. Under the Canadian banking 
system there is no legal restriction on 
the size or employment of reserves. 
The prudent management of the twen- 
ty-two banks of issue depends upon 
their responsiveness to intelligent fi- 
nancial opinion; but mutual watchful- 
ness is stimulated by the general re- 
demption system established by the leg- 
islation of 1890, which requires that 
every bank “shall make such arrange- 
ments as are necessary to ensure the 
circulation at par in any and every part 
of Canada, of all notes issued or re- 
issued by it and intended for circula- 
tion.” To this end the banks are re- 
quired to establish agencies at seven 
provincial centres and such other places 
as may be designated by the Treasury 
Board.® 

The month of January is usually 
marked by a lull in business activity in 
Canada, which brings to the banks for 
deposit notes not required in the circu- 
lation. The revival of activity in the 
spring requires some increase in the 
circulation, but it is only with the begin- 
ning of the crop movement in August 
that the call for additional notes be- 
comes urgent. Between August 31 and 
October 31 there is usually an increase 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent. in 
the amount of notes outstanding. So 
rapid was the increase of population 
and business in Northwestern Canada, 
that about the time of the crisis of 
1907 even the authority to issue notes 
without restriction up to the amount of 
banking capital proved inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the crop-mov- 
ing season, and authority was given by 





8Vide the author’s “History of Modern Banks 
of Issue,” page 464-66. A sort of tacit un- 
derstanding exists that reserves should not 
ordinarily fall below fifteen per cent. ef de- 
mand liabilities, and banks disregarding this 
rule are admonished by the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, wi 
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a law of 1908 and a further act of 1918 
to increase issues under special regula- 
tions. 

The Act of 1908 permitted additional 
issues up to fifteen per cent. of paid-up 
capital and reserve funds, subject to a 
tax at the rate of not more than five 
per cent.; but this authority could be 
availed of only from October in any 
year to January’ 31 following. Under 
the law of 1913 the banks were permit- 
ted to increase their note issues at any 
time of the year to the amount of gold 
or Dominion notes deposited in central 
gold reserves, without payment of any 
tax, and without arbitrary limitation of 
amount. While it might seem that such 
issues, being fully covered by gold, af- 
forded no room for profit to the banks, 
the system permitted those banks which 
carried strong reserves to transform a 
part of them into notes (unhampered by 
the restrictions upon the ratio of notes 
to capital) without essentially weaken- 
ing their position.* The banks generally 
preferred this method of increasing 
their issues to the payment of the tax 
on excess issues authorized by the law 
of 1908 and by November, 1913, had 
outstanding against gold deposits notes 
to the amount of $5,554,634. 

One of the most successful modern 
instances of the employment of bank 
notes to meet an anticipated but tem- 
porary demand is found in the modifi- 
cation made in the charter of the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany by the law of 
1909. The change pertained to the au- 
thorized issue, known as the “contin- 
gent” or the maximum of notes which 
might be issued without regard to the 
metallic cover and without being sub- 
ject to special tax. In addition to an 
increase in the amount which might be 
regularly issued there was a special 
provision that there might be an addi- 
tional issue of 200,000,000 marks ($47,- 
600,000) for the last week of March, 
June, September and December, of 
each year, which should not be sub- 
jected to the tax imposed upon uncov- 





*Vide New York “Bankers’ Magazine,” July, 
1913, LXXXVII, p. 22. 
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ered issues above the contingent limit. 
It was declared by the committee which 
reported the new law to the Reichsbank 
that “in establishing this increase, the 
fact has to be reckoned with that the 
demands on the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many were regularly made to an es- 
pecially large extent at the quarter 
days.” According to German custom, 
interest on mortgages, rents and sala- 
ries fall due in very large proportion at 
quarter ends, and this causes at such 
times a heavy demand for instruments 
of payment. It was found, prior to the 
amendment of 1909 that the tax of five 
per cent. levied upon the notes of the 
Reichsbank, in excess of the amount 
fully covered by the metallic reserve, 
was almost invariably paid at the quar- 
ter ends. These payments swelled con- 
siderably the total levy upon the bank 
and were not, according to the commit- 
tee, “in accordance with the intent of 
the contingent system.”* 


& 


II. MEETING THE CRISIS DE- 
MAND FOR CURRENCY. 


OMEWHAT apart from the use of 
the bank note as a medium of ex- 
change under normal conditions is the 
enlarged demand for it which has often 
arisen in periods of panic or financi 
crisis. Recurrence at such times to the 
use of the bank note is a step backward 
in the employment of the credit mech- 
anism, because it indicated that the 
usual forms of carrying on exchanges 
by means of the discount and check 
system have been clogged or have fallen 
under distrust. The bank note repre- 
sents a more safe and convertible cred- 
it instrument, at least in public opinion, 
than the instruments of individual 
credit which are usually accepted. This 
form of the demand for bank notes 
is quite different from that which arises 
during a period of business expansion 
which may partake of the character of 


SRenewal of the Reichsbank Charter, National 
Monetary Commission, Senate Document No. 
507, 61st Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 94-97. 
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inflation. The demand which occurs in 
periods of panic does not afford the 
means for further inflation, but only for 
the replacement of the usual means ot 
carrying on exchanges. Hence it is 
highly desirable that the banking sys- 
tem should permit, when such conditions 
arise, the liberal issue of notes. Where 
the ability to issue them freely is de- 
nied by law, the intensity of the panic 
is much magnified by the fear that 
neither gold nor notes can be obtained. 

The typical cases where panic has 
been rendered more acute by reason of 
arbitrary restrictions upon the power 
of note issue are those of the crises of 
1847 and 1857 in England and of 1893 
and 1907 in the United States. In the 
panic of 1847 the Bank of England 
was hampered by the law passed only 
three years before, providing that notes 
could be issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, above a legal maximum of £14,- 
000,000, only upon gold holdings for 
the full amount of such additional is- 
sues. The result was that the metallic 
money in the bank was rapidly reduced 
by the withdrawal of deposits and the 
government was finally compelled to 
announce that if notes were issued in 
excess of the legal limit the government 
would seek a bill of indemnity from 
Parliament for the technical violation 
of law. The knowledge that money 
could be had by merchants presenting 
sound assets quickly arrested the panic. 
The bank did not even find it necessary 
to issue the £400,000 in additional notes 
which were prepared.® 

In the crisis of 1857 the Bank of 
England was again reduced to sore 
straits by reason of the narrow limita- 
tions upon its power of note issue. 
Again the government, after much hesi- 
tation, acted in the same manner as in 
1847. A letter reached the bank on No- 
vember 12, authorizing the issue of 
notes in excess of the legal limit, pro- 
vided the discount rate was maintained 
at ten per cent. The public excitement 
was calmed, but the demand for dis- 


*Vide the author’s “History of Modern Banks 
of Issue,” pp. 634-35. 
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counts continued heavy for a fortnight 
and swelled the uncovered circulation in 
the hands of the public to £928,000, in 
addition to the notes which were added 
to the banking reserve. In the panic of 
1866 the bank was again authorized to 
exceed the legal limit of issue and with- 
in five days made advancés, which could 
not otherwise have well been made, to 
the amount of £12,225,000." 

The waning importance of the bank 
note as a representative of banking 
credit was illustrated in the Baring 
crisis in 1890, when the government of- 
fered to allow the Bank of Engljand to 
issue notes in excess of statutory re- 
quirements, but the offer was declined. 
England had grown so accustomed to 
the check and deposit system that if 
there was any occasion for unusual 
measures, it was for authority to the 
bank to extend deposit credit freely and 
not to increase the issue of currency. 
Indirectly, the suspension of the Bank 
Act would have increased the power of 
the bank to make loans, by permitting 
it to put the additional notes into the 
banking reserve which was held against 
deposits. This was unnecessary on this 
occasion, because the disaster to the 
Barings affected chiefly the world of 
high finance and did not involve a crisis 
in general trade. 

The paralysis of credit which marked 
the outbreak of the European war of 
1914 called for the adoption of the most 
heroic measures available at the mo- 
ment, and among those which naturally 
suggested themselves was the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Act. For the first 
time the suspension was sanctioned by 
statute, but it was not availed of by the 
bank, because the government, in the 
terse language of Mr. Withers, “made 
this suspension unnecessary by issuing 
notes itself.”* The adequacy of these 
government issues in allaying fear of 
a scarcity of currency may be judged 
from the fact that any bank or banker 
was allowed to apply for the notes to 





4@"Vide the author’s “History of Modern Banks 
Issue,” p. 651. 


**War and Lombard Street,” p. 32. 
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the amount of twenty per cent. of his 
liabilities on deposit and current ac- 
counts, which gave the right, if it had 
been generally availed of by the banks, 
to issue about £233,000,000. The 
amount taken by the banks under this 
provision was only about £6,000,000, of 
which practically the whole was re- 
deemed by the end of September. The 
notes proved so generally acceptable, 
however, that they continued to be is- 
sued on government account, until the 
total amount outstanding rose in May, 
1915, to £43,519,000; but of this 
amount £28,500,000 was covered by 
gold coin and bullion.® 

In Germany, the employment of the 
resources of the Imperial Bank, largely 
through the issue of bank notes, contrib- 
uted greatly to the means of carrying 
on the war. One of the first acts of the 
government on the eve of the conflict 
was the suspension of the famous re- 
quirement, that a tax of five per cent. 
should be paid on the issue of bank 
notes above the contingent limit, when 
not fulJy covered by gold. This left 
the bank free to grant credit to any 
amount required, either for the purpose 
of commercial loans or for advances to 
the Treasury upon short-dated govern- 
ment obligations, without becoming lia- 
ble to the heavy tax to which the ex- 
cess of note issues would otherwise have 
been subjected. These large issues of 
paper went largely into the Treasury 
for war purposes, but also aided the 
government in another way by enabling 
the bank to loan notes freely to indi- 
viduals who desired to subscribe for 
the national loans. A quantity of notes 
beyond the normal was absorbed also by 
the depreciation in German exchange 
in neutral lands, which during the 
greater part of the war ranged from 
12 to 15 per cent.” The total circula- 
tion of the Imperial Bank outstanding, 





*London “Statist,” May 15, 1915, LXXXIV, 
p. 307. 


A part of the increase in circulation of 
notes was explained by Count Havenstein, Gov- 
ernor of the bank, upon the ground that they 
were circulating in parts of Belgium, France 
and Poland occupied by Germany.—Wall Street 
Journal, March 6, 1915. 
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which was only 1,890,895,000 marks 
($449,100,000) on July 23, 1914, a 
week before the war crisis, rose on De- 
cember 31, 1914, to 5,045,899,000 
marks ($1,199,000,000), and on March 
31, 1915, to 7,030,000,000 marks 
($1,670,000,000). 

These figures of the circulation of the 
Imperial Bank include the notes issued 
by the loan effices, which was one of the 
ingenious devices adopted by the Ger- 
man government at the beginning of 
the war to give a liquid character to 
capital which would ordinarily not be 
readily negotiable. These loan offices 
were authorized to extend credit upon 
non-perishable merchandise, personal 
property of various kinds, and securi- 
ties of types which might not be readily 
accepted at the joint-stock banks. The 
form in which such credit was issued 
was in loan office bonds (Darlehaskas- 
senscheine), or notes, which were to be 
accepted at their face value at all gov- 
ernment offices, including those of the 
German states, but were not legal tender 
between individuals. The denomina- 
tions, first fixed at five, ten, twenty and 
fifty marks, were brought down by the 
ordinance of August 31, 1914, to one 
mark and two marks.** The object of 
the loan offices at the beginning was ap- 
parently to aid merchants who might be 
temporarily embarrassed by the paraly- 
sis of credit and the failure to collect 
obligations due them. The loan offices 
proved useful, however, in the distribu- 
tion of the war loans, because they af- 
forded a means of supplying credit to 
those who wished to make subscriptions 
to these loans. From this cause the 
amount of loan office bonds rose sudden- 
ly from 754,000,000 marks ($180,- 
000,000) on March 23, 1915, about the 
date of the offer of the second big war 
loan, to 1,574,000,000 marks ($374,- 
000,000), on April 15, 1915. The fact 
that exchange depreciated only by fif- 
teen per cent. was evidence that this 
method of financing the war was at 
least better than the direct issue of gov- 
ernment paper, since the quantity of 


“Bulletin de Statistique, August-October, 
1914, LXXVI, pp. 320-30, 346. 


notes remained to some extent under the 
control of the Imperial Bank and could 
be reduced from time to time when 
large amounts were received from the 
public in subscriptions to the loans. 
The somewhat stronger financial posi- 
tion of France was indicated by the fact 
that the incr®Aase in her issue of bank 
notes, while larger in amount than in 
Germany, was a much smaller propor- 
tion of her iss@&s in time of peace. 
Promptly upon the outbreak of the war 
an act was passed increasing the max- 
imum limit of circulation of the Bank of 
France, from 6,800,000,000 francs, 
fixed by the Law of December 29, 1911, 
to 12,000,000,000 francs. This was fol- 
lowed in March, 1915, by a further in- 
crease of the limit to 15,000,000,000 
francs ($2,895,000,000). The actual 
circulation of the bank, which stood on 
July 23, 1914, at 6,912,000,000 francs 
($1,334,000,000), rose on December 31, 
1914, to 10,047,899,720 francs, and on 
May 14, 1915, to 11,738,037,925 
francs ($2,265,500,000). In France, 
as in Germany, the government was 
aided by the acceptance by the bank 
of short-dated securities, against which 
it received bank notes for making cur- 
rent disbursements. The French Min- 
ister of Finance refused, however, to 
create an inflated borrowing power by 
advancing paper money to existing 
holders of securities, and declared that 
the value of the notes of the Bank of 
France, which inspired exceptional con- 
fidence abroad as well as at home, 
should not be put in jeopardy by such 
dangerous rivals as substitute or deputy 
bank notes.” 
The manner in which the note issue 
of the Bank of France was availed of 
to break the force of the panic at the 
outbreak of the war is brought into re- 
lief by the item of extended paper 
(effets prorogés), representing the com- 
mercial bills which had been redis- 
counted by the bank in order to avert 
the paralysis of credit and the inability 
to collect domestic and foreign obliga- 


“Vide address of M. Ribot. Chamber of De 
ties, March 18, 1915, Bulletin de Statist 
March, 1915, LXXVII, p. 228. 
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tious. The amount of this paper dis- 
counted by the bank, under the various 
decrees extending the time for payment, 
rose early in the war to nearly 4,500,- 
000,000 francs ($870,000,000), but was 
reduced by December 24, 1914, to 3,- 
477,683,000 francs; on February 25, 
1915, to 3,053,454,277 fa@ncs; and on 
May 14, 1915, to 2,494,608,696 francs 
($481,500,000). The Bank of France, 
even before the delaysggranted by the 
moratorium had expired, sent notices to 
the drawers of the paper in its port- 
folio on which they were debtors, and 
at the beginning of the year 1915 was 
already able to report assurances of 
early payment, stimulated “by that re- 
spect for the matured obligation which 
always characterized French commerce 
and which maintained its privileged 
credit in the eyes of the world.”** 

In Russia, as in France and Ger- 
many, the great resources of the State 
Bank were availed of by the govern- 
ment to meet pressing needs. Issues of 
small notes were increased, the payment 
of gold for notes was suspended, and ad- 
ditional bank notes were issued freely 
to cover the discount of Treasury bonds 
for short terms in the assets of the 
bank. By May 21, 1915 (western cal- 
endar), the bank carried in its assets 
treasury bonds to the amount of 1,617,- 
000,000 rubles ($815,000,000), while 
the issue of bank notes had risen from 
about 1,640,000,000 rubles ($844,600,- 
000) on July 21, 1914, to 3,397,000,000 
rubles ($1,750,000,000). Thus the in- 
crease in circulation represented in 
large part advances to the government, 
but the notes were no doubt largely ab- 
sorbed in circulation by the increased 
activity of buying and selling for the 
government, and by the large circula- 
tion of currency on the frontiers, where 
the armies and their great supply trains 
were concentrated. 

In the United States the inability to 
issue bank notes except upon the se- 
curity of United States bonds, was one 
of the chief causes of the suspension of 
currency payments in the crises of 1893 


Assemblée Générale des Actionnaires de la 
Banque de France, 1915, p. 19. 
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and 1907. It was with a view to avert 
this evil that many plans for bank note 
reform were formulated, prior to the 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
a central bank, practically all of which 
provided for the issue of emergency 
currency in some definite ratio to bank- 
ing resources, as under the Canadian 
Act of 1908. At the outbreak of the 
European War in 1914, the Federal Re- 
serve Act of December 23, 1913, was on 
the statute books, but the regional banks 
which it provided for had not been or- 
ganized. There were in operation, how- 
ever, or capable of being quickly put in 
operation, the provisions of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908, with some impor- 
tant amendments which had been made 
by the Federal Reserve Act. 

While the New York banks suffered 
serious depletion of their reserves dur- 
ing the last week of July and the first 
two weeks of August, 1914, and decided 
to issue clearing-house certificates for 
settlements among themselves, their 
ability to issue bank notes under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Law as amended pre- 
vented any deficiency of currency or the 
anxiety regarding the ability to obtain 
currency which had marked previous 
crises. The power to issue notes under 
the original Aldrich-Vreeland Act ex- 
pired on June 30, 1914, but this period 
had been extended by the Federal Re- 
serve Act to June 30, 1915. The cur- 
rency associations authorized by the act 
had been formed in the principal bank- 
ing centers of the country and currency 
had been printed in considerable 
amounts and deposited in the sub-treas- 
uries, to be issued when called for. In 
consequence of this precaution, the 
Treasury was able to issue to the na- 
tional banks of New York city alone, 
within the first six days of August, $38,- 
780,000 in new notes, and these amounts 
were rapidly increased, until the amount 
thus issued had risen on August 27 to 
$103,309,260, in addition to a nearly 
equal amount to national banks in other 
places. 

- In the meantime action was prompt- 
ly taken by the government to re- 
move some of the burdens imposed 
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upon the issue of this currency under 
the law of 1908. The tax on new is- 
sues, fixed by the act of 1908 at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum for 
the first three months, was reduced by 
the Federal Reserve Act to three per 
cent, and the additional tax accruing 
after three months for each additional 
month was reduced from one per cent. 
to one-half of one per cent. These rates 
of taxation were not changed in the law 
which was passed by both houses of 
Congress during the first three days of 
August and was approved by the presi- 
dent on August 4, 1914. The original 
law required, however, that a bank must 
have a bond-secured circulation of not 
less than forty per cent. of its capital 
stock, in order to obtain new circula- 
tion; that the total circulation of any 
bank, including that secured by bonds, 
should not at any time exceed the 
amount of its unimpaired capital and 
surplus; and that the total amount of 
circulation issued under the provisions 
of the law should not exceed $500,- 
000,000. 

All these requirements were placed 
by the act of August 4, 1914, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to suspend, if he saw fit, provided 
the total circulation of any bank should 
not exceed 125 per cent. of its unim- 
paired capital and surplus. These 
changes greatly diminished the burden 
imposed upon the banks by the issue of 
additional notes and raised the limit of 
possible emergency issues to about $1,- 
400,000,000, which was the difference 
between the maximum limit of circula- 
tion fixed by the new law and the 
amount of national bank notes already 
outstanding. 

This circulation served an emergency 
purpose primarily by enabling the 
banks to husband their stocks of lawful 
money, which alone was available for 
reserves. Evidence of this was afforded 
by the early retirement of these 
“emergency notes” after regularity had 
been restored to the foreign exchanges 
and the pressure upon the New York 
money market had been relieved. Appli- 
cations for emergency notes were made 
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promptly and in considerable amounts 
by the banks of New York because it 
was upon them that the greatest de- 
mands were made. Between August 3 
and August 15, 1914, such applications 
reached $82,323,910; between August 
15 and September 15, $57,750,650, and 
from the later date to October 6, $5,- 
224,400. The total emergency issues 
taken in New York, therefore, were 
$145,298,960, which was 47.86 per cent. 
of the total amount which the banks 
might legally have taken under the au- 
thority to issue up to 125 per cent. of 
their combined capital and surplus of 
$242,324,000. Early in October, how- 
ever, retirements of these notes began. 
By November 15, the amount left out- 
standing charged to New York banks 
was reduced to $96,292,830, and by De- 
cember 15 to $24,469,610. By Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the entire amount had 
been cancelled by the deposit of lawful 
money in the Treasury and the collat- 
eral required under the law had been 
returned to its owners.** 

The retirement of emergency notes 
issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
was less rapid in some other parts of 
the country, owing to the continued de- 
mand for currency for moving certain 
crops. The highest point reached by 
such issues throughout the United 
States at any one time was $368,616,- 
990, on October 25, 1914. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, the amount outstanding 
was reduced to $150,836,692; on Jan- 
uary 31, 1915, to about $65,000,000; on 
February 28 to about $31,000,000; on 
March 31, to about $13,000,000; on 
April 30, to $3,568,000, and on May 
31, to $2,508,900.7* 

The banks, by the aid of this addi- 
tional circulation, were enabled to em- 
ploy bank notes in meeting obligations 
to the public, to retain gold and gold 
certificates in their reserves, and to re- 
frain from calling loans to  stock- 
brokers and other borrowers in a man- 
ner which would have caused difficulties 


“Vide report of the Executive Committee of 
the National Currency Association, “New York 
Times,” February 10, 1915. 


“Wall Street Journal,” June 4, 1915. 
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and perhaps numerous failures, in view 
of the fact that the open market for 
the sale of securities had ceased to ex- 
ist with the closing of the stock ex- 
changes and that such sales could be 
made outside the market only at low 
and uncertain prices, 


& 


PERMITTING THE CON- 
CENTRATION OF THE 
GOLD STOCK 


THE employment of the bank note as 
a means of husbanding the gold 
stock of the banks of issue assumed 
new importance early in the twentieth 
century and especially during the Eu- 
ropean war. Preoccupation on this sub- 
ject had already become serious in Ger- 
many as early as 1906, when the priv- 
ilege was first accorded to the Imperial 
Bank of issuing notes in denominations 
of twenty and fifty marks. It was con- 
tended that the example of other coun- 
tries showed that such a measure 
might become necessary at critical mo- 
ments, but that its execution at such 
times was difficult. Hence the step was 
taken in advance, and the policy was 
adopted at the same time of paying out 
notes for the obligations of the bank 
whenever practicable. The wider use 
of checks was encouraged by the law of 
March 11, 1908, removing some of the 
restrictions previously imposed upon 
them. The effect of these measures was 
soon obvious in the increase in the gold 
stock of the Imperial Bank and in the 
larger use of bank notes in the quar- 
terly settlements which are a feature of 
German commercial life.*® 
During the war the substitution of 
notes for gold was still more effective 
in raising the gold stock of the Imperial 
Bank. It was made a crime to export 
gold or to quote the notes of the bank 
in terms of depreciation in the precious 
metal. By retaining all gold received 
through the various public en in- 


III. 


*Von Lumm, Politique gEeconpte, in Revue 
a Internationale, July, 1912, pp. 
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cluding the state railways, and paying 
out only notes, the gold reserve of the 
bank was increased from 1,253,199,000 
marks ($297,640,000) on July 31, 1914, 
to 1,716,071,000 marks on September 
30; 1,991,254,000 marks on November 
30; 2,092,811,000 marks on December 
31; 2,271,000,000 marks on February 
28, 1915, and 2,362,000,000 marks 
($561,000,000), on April 23. A large 
part of the increase in the reserve dur- 
ing the first few days of the war was due 
to the immediate transfer of two sums 
of 120,000,000 marks each (making a 
total of about $57,000,000), from the 
government funds to the Imperial 
Bank.*” The retention of gold subse- 
quently received was facilitated, how- 
ever, by the rapid substitution of small 
notes for the gold pieces of ten marks 
($2.38) and twenty marks ($4.76), pre- 
viously in common use. The increase 
was large in notes of all denominations, 
but was much less marked in notes for 
fifty marks ($11.90) than in those for 
twenty marks. Of the denomination of 
fifty marks, the increase in amount be- 
tween July 31 and December 31, 1914, 
was from 283,970,600 marks to 601,- 
901,950 marks ($143,000,000), or about 
112 per cent.; while in notes for twenty 
marks the increase was from 528,664,- 
200 marks to 1,525,879,140 marks 
($352,500,000), or about 188 per cent.’® 
In these two items appeared an increase 
within five months of about 1,315,000,- 
000 marks—an amount more than equal 
to the increase of the gold stock dur- 
ing the same period. 

In France, as has been seen, the in- 
crease in note issues was much less in 
proportion than in Germany and less 
effort was made to increase the gold 
stock, in view of the large amount on 
hand at the beginning of the war. The 
end of the year 1914 disclosed, however, 
an increase for the year of 641,100,000 
francs ($123,750,000) and the exist- 
ence of a total stock of 4,158,500,000 


“Vide letter of the Chancellor of August 2, 
1914, to the = tenes Bulletin de Statistique, 
August-October, 1914, p. 322. 


a Report of the Reichsbank, 1914, p. 
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francs ($802,600,000). The increase 
was attributed by the bank management 
to “constantly favorable exchanges and 
a policy of monetary foresight which 
found, under the circumstances, new 
and decisive justification.”** It was 
acknowledged, however, that the con- 
traction of credit invoked by the substi- 
tution of cash payments for periodical 
settlements had resulted in a demand 
for small monetary instruments, which 
the bank had promptly supplied. The 
amount in notes outstanding of twenty 
francs, which had been only 1,216,080 
francs ($234,700) at the close of 1913, 
was 803,505,000 ($155,100,000) at the 
close of 1914, and notes for five frances 
(96.5 cents) had in the meantime been 
issued to the amount of 390,171,670 
frances ($75,300,000). Issues of larger 
denominations had also increased, the 
increase in notes for 100 francs 
($19.30) being 1,203,000,000 francs 
($232,200,000). 

The issue of currency notes which 
was made in Great Britain after the out- 
break of the war, in denominations 6f 
£1 and ten shillings, undoubtedly arrest- 
ed a tendency towards hoarding which 
had begun and checked the demand upon 
the Bank of England for gold sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns. This de- 
mand, which was serious for a day or 
two, was not due primarily to panic 
among the public, but to the fact that 
several of the joint-stock banks were 
paying out only notes and silver and 
telling their clients to go to the Bank 
of England if they wanted notes con- 
verted into gold.*° By the issue of the 
Treasury notes, it is declared by Prof. 
Keynes, several important objects were 
served at the same time.”’ 

“The banks were reassured as to their 
capacity to meet any reasonable claims 
on the part of their depositors, their de- 
positors were reassured by the appear- 
ance of a sufficient supply of serviceable 
legal-tender money, the Bank of Eng- 
land’s stock of gold was conserved, and 


wAssemblée Générale des Actionnaires, Janu- 
ary 28, 1915, p. 14. 


»Wither’s ‘“‘War and Lombard Street,” p. 13. 
“Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 


the necessity of an excess issue of bank 
notes, with the ill effect of this on the 
appearance of the bank return and of 
the bank’s reserve, was avoided.” 

In the United States a substantially 
similar influence was felt from the issue 
of notes under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Law. A large part of the gold stock of 
the country was wastefully diffused 
through the circulation in the form of 
gold certificates and it was one of the 
objects of the issue of emergency bank 
notes to permit the gold certificates to 
be retained by the banks as they were 
received to contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of their reserves. This object, as 
we have seen, was fully accomplished 
even before the Federal Reserve Banks 
were opened on Novembér 16, 1914. 
The payment of capital stock and the 
transfer of reserve deposits to these 
banks brought together gold resources 
which reached on December 4, 1914, the 
sum of $230,960,898 and other lawful 
money to the amount of $32,501,916. So 
large were the issues of emergency cur- 
rency still outstanding and so substan- 
tial the increase of lending power ob- 
tained by the national banks by the re- 
ductions in their legal reserve require- 
ments under the new law, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board expressed the opin- 
ion “that the Federal Reserve Banks 
upon their organization would not be 
instantly called upon for a substantial 
issue of Federal reserve notes.”** It 
was their policy apparently, however, to 
substitute the notes of the new system 
for gold in circulation, as rapidly as 
conditions permitted. Hence the issue 
of notes upon commercial assets from 
time to time, which were promptly cov- 
ered by the deposit of gold in the re- 
demption fund of the Treasury. By 
this process the total of notes outstand- 
ing was increased as early as March 28, 
1915, to $41,200,000, of which, how- 
ever, only $8,889,000 represented a net 
liability of the banks, while their fund 
of gold coin and certificates on hand 
was $242 168.000. 


1914, xxix, p. 68. 


2Annual Report of the Federal Reserve 
Board, 1914, p. 16. 
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Seattle: A World Port and Financial 
Centre 





By GEORGE R. MARTIN, Manager Martin-Severyns Co., Seattle 





INCE the opening of the Panama 
Canal the shipments from Pa- 
cific coast ports to the Atlantic 

seaboard exceed by $8,000,000 those 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. More- 


over, the foreign commerce of the Pa- 
cifie coast has increased 


to an un- 





precedented extent. The significance of 
these facts is challenging the attention 
of the financial interests of both coasts. 

World trade is again capturing the 
imagination of the nation. The new re- 
lationship between the United States 
and the countries of the world, resulting 
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from the present war in Europe, is turn- 
ing the interest of the people of this 
country to its great maritime problems. 
It is a vision of a new day unfolding 
itself in the commercial life of the coun- 
try—a vision of a re-established ship- 
ping industry, of a restored independ- 
ence from foreign merchantmen, and 
rew fields for American influence. The 
United States is selfcontained no long- 
er. Moved by a spirit of enterprise 
akin to that which built a flourishing 
merchant marine during the days pre- 
ceding the Civil War, it is irresistibly 
advancing to a heretofore unknown for- 
eign trade dominance. Thus with a 
sense of assurance that an increasing 
over-sea commerce is bound to come, the 
country’s great ports are now provid- 
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ing better transshipment facilities, im- 
proving their harbors and emphasizing 
their natural advantages. 


& 


SEATTLE’S IMPORTANT 
POSITION 


At this time of readjustment, Seattle 

finds itself in a peculiarly impor- 
tant position as a world port. Statistics 
show that Puget Sound has already out- 
stripped San Francisco and on several 
recent occasions has been second 
only to New York in the matter of 
foreign commerce. Seattle holds fast to 
two fundamental ideas; first, any mate- 
rial prosperity of the country at large 
will be attended by a demand for the 
lumber resources of the Pacific North 
west; second, its geographical location 
and its possession of the largest deep- 
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water harbor in North America makes 
it the New York of the Pacific Coast. 

This position puts Seattle at the door 
of Alaska. It also brings Seattle near- 
er to the Orient by twelve hundred 
miles than San Francisco, and closer to 
the Great Lakes by half a day’s time 
than San Francisco. Contrary to the 
prevailing impression, the direction of 
the course of ships sailing from San 
Francisco and Seattle to the Orient is 
not due westward. The laws of navi- 
gation reveal the fact that the shortest 
distance from Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States to China and Japan is by 
way of the Great Circle Route. This 
means that ships bound for these coun- 
tries in the Far East pass northward 
until within sight of Alaska, thence 
westward and thence southward. It is a 
fact that a cargo can be sent from New 
York to Seattle by rail and from Seattle 
to the Orient by the Great Circle Route 
and return to New York over the same 
course in less time than that required 
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for a single trip by a cargo sent from 
New York to the Orient by way of the 
Panama Canal and Honolulu. It seems 
practically certain that the larger share 
of the products or shipments destined 
for the Orient from Eastern States will 
in the future go by rail to Seattle and 
thence by boat to China and Japan. 
There was a time when in the West 
skepticism existed to a large extent, as 
to the benefits that would come to the 
cities on the Pacific Coast from the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. Because 
the Canal was to give the ports of Eu- 
rope a short, easy, direct route to the 
Orient, the shipping interests of the 
Pacific Coast were considered in danger 
of being practically cut off—their trade 
snatched away by European rivals. But 
Seattle kept on in its resolute support 
of the Panama Canal. In newspapers, 
magazines, through its wide-awake com- 
mercial organizations and representa- 
tives in Congress, it continually called 
the attention of manufacturers, export- 
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ers and importers to western possibili- 
ties, to the unbounded resources of 
Alaska, and the tremendous purchas- 
ing power lying undeveloped in Asiatic 
Russia, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and South America. It was 
Seattle which first petitioned the United 
States Government to recognize the new 
Republic of China that has done so much 
to bring about the cordial relations now 
existing between the two governments. 
It was Seattle which first conceived the 
idea of sending trade commissioners to 
the newly-awakened nations of the Ori- 
ent for the purpose of developing trade 
and commerce. It was Seattle which 
first demanded that the Government un- 
lock the great store-house of Alaska and 
laid the foundation for the two laws 
passed at the last session of Congress 
which are to open Alaska’s coal fields 
and give that country its much needed 
railroad. It was Seattle which for more 
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than a decade led the cities of the coun- 
try in its persistent and continuous cam- 
paign for more and regularly run mer- 
chant ships that the growing commerce 
and industries of the country and par- 
ticularly of the West might not be re- 
tarded. That Seattle’s judgment re- 
flected real foresight can now be read 
in the results. 

During the period that the Panama 
Canal has been in operation, or for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1915, the 
bulk of the trade going through the 
Canal from the Pacific Coast to the At- 
lantic Seaboard was greater by $8,000,- 
000 than that which reached Pacific 
ports from ports on the Atlantic, the to- 
tals being $29,707,273 and $21,383,- 
075, respectively. That the Canal has 
opened within less than a year’s time 
new markets in the Gulf States, Atlan- 
tic States, South America and Europe 
for the lumber, grain, flour, canned fish, 
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canned and dried fruits, sugar and wool 
of the Pacific Coast, in exchange for 
their manufactured articles, iron, steel 
and cotton, cannot be gainsaid. It is a 
remarkable showing, made under the 
most irregular conditions, with lumber, 
the Pacific Coast’s principal industry, 
moving slowly in small quantities, with 
ships hard to obtain and still harder to 
enter ports of Europe because of the 
war. 

The foreign commerce of the Pacific 
Coast has also been making wonderful 
strides. Seattle and the Puget Sound 
District in spite of an exceedingly ad- 
verse lumber market, has overtaken San 
Francisco, and during the present year 
in imports has a number of times 
outstripped every port in the United 
States with the exception of New 
York. The exports and imports of this 
district have increased from $632,542 
and $11,561, respectively, in 1865, to 
$3,184,908 and $238,036 in 1885, to 
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$43,843,173 and $7,378,328 in 1905, and 
to $55,391,565 and $55,012,215 in 1914. 
During the present year the gains have 
been so marked, in April the exports 
reaching the high total of $11,034,986 
and the imports $6,008,507, that if the 
same proportion is maintained the for- 
eign commerce of Seattle and Puget 
Sound will double itself before the end 
of the year. 

The largest items of exports from the 
Puget Sound District are lumber, grain, 
flour, cotton (raw and cloth), fish, 
fruits, meat products, dairy products, 
paper, iron, steel and copper. Imports 
consist chiefly of raw silk, tea, rice, tin, 
copper and Manila hemp. 


& 
A SPLENDID HARBOR 


EATTLE’S natural opportunities 
for harbor improvement are unlim- 
ited. Its harbor is everywhere deep, 
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easily accessible from the sea, and abso- 
lutely free from rocks or shoals, vessels 
bound for Seattle reaching their berth 
under their own steam in all weather. 
The warm Japan current also keeps Pu- 
get Sound, Elliot Bay, and the fresh 
water lakes of Seattle free from ice, the 
trees and grass of the Puget Sound Dis- 
trict being green the year around. In 
size the harbor can compete with any 
other in this country. 

Elliot Bay proper is two miles in di- 
ameter and embraces over four thousand 
acres. If the shore line of the East and 
West Water Way, each one thousand 
feet wide and over a mile in length, 
Smith’s Cove, Shilshole Bay, and the 
four miles of tidal, canalized Duwamish 
River be added, a deep, salt water front- 
age of thirty and one-half miles is ob- 
tained within the city limits. The inner 
or fresh water harbor includes Lake 
Union with forty feet of depth and sev- 
en miles of frontage, the shores of Lake 
Washington-Government ship canal, and 
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a considerable part of the frontage of 
Lake Washington, a deep, wide, fresh 
water lake which bounds the city on the 
east and which is now connected through 
a great $3,000,000 concrete tide lock 
with Puget Sound. The lock will allow 
any vessel floating the Pacific Ocean to 
pass, being eighty feet wide and eight 
hundred twenty-five feet in length, and 
thirty-six feet in depth, an engineering 
work but slightly smaller than the great 
locks at Panama. When the canal is 
completed, ships can lie in either salt or 
fresh water. 

The docks of Seattle are of the pier 
type, about fifty in number. Until 1913 
they were all under private ownership. 
The construction of the Panama Canal, 
shortening the water route between Se- 
attle and New York eight thousand 
miles, resulted in the expenditure of $5,- 
000,000 for new public terminal 
wharves, warehouses, public grain ele- 
vators, cold storage plants, etc. The 
public terminals operated directly by a 
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Port Commission were designed to artic- 
ulate rail and water commerce with spe- 
cial reference to the leading Northwest 
commodities such as lumber, wheat, fish 
and fruit. Back of these wharves, ware- 
houses, etc., are great stretches of re- 
claimed tide lands—the established dis- 
trict for manufacturing plants and fac- 
tories, supplied with rail and water 
transportation, permitting of the most 
economical transfer of bulk cargoes, and 
providing an inexhaustible supply of the 
cheapest fuel and power anywhere to be 
found on the Pacific Coast, if not in the 
country. 

This wide manufacturing area was 
made with the earth washed from 
Seattle’s hills, which before their re- 
moval had been a threatening impedi- 
ment to the continued growth of the 
city’s business section. Over 34,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earth was removed 
from these hills, or more than one-eighth 
of the amount handled at the Panama 
Canal. 
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But no task has been too overwhelm- 
ing for Seattle when plans for civic bet- 
terments have been at stake. -No short- 
sighted policies have been tolerated 
when its future size and importance 
as a world port, a financial center, 
and a tourist center have been under 
consideration. Municipal improvements 
have been real civic achievements—typi- 
cal of its active, intelligent, resourceful 
community life. Great as the city’s ex- 
penditures have been for harbor im- 
provements, for the development of its 
public-owned utilities, for widening and 
leveling its streets, for perfecting and 
beautifying its parks and boulevards, 
for providing numerous playgrounds for 
children, for building good roads, and 
for the care and construction of its ser- 
viceable public buildings, such as the 
new court-house and city hall, public 
schools, libraries, hospitals, etc., the peo- 
ple of the city have found compensation 
in money well spent and remarkably 
free from taint or graft, and a sound mu- 
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PART OF SEATTLE’S BUSINESS SECTION WITH PUGET SOUND AND THE RUGGED-SNOW-CAPPED 
OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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nicipal credit that has made strong ri- 
vals of conservative Eastern trust com- 
panies and bond houses for the city’s 
bonds and short-time loans. Its system 
of pure water from Cedar River, fed 
from numerous springs and glaciers 
high in the Cascade Mountains, together 
with the city’s naturally equitable cli- 
mate, has given Seattle the record of 
being the healthiest city in the world 
and with the lowest death rate in the 
United States. Its lighting system, in 
efficiency, public service and rate reduc- 
tion, has been called the best city-owned 
plant in America and has earned for 
Seattle the title of being the best lighted 
city in the country and the city with the 
cheapest power. 


& 


THE CITY’S BANKS 


HE greatest single factor in the 
whole wonderfu! development of 
Seattle, outside of the character and en- 
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terprise of its citizenship, was its banks. 
The city was but a frontier village—a 
saw mill camp, with a population of less 
than a thousand, when the first bank 
was established in 1870. It gave Seattle 
the distinction of being the only bank- 
ing town in the Puget Sound country 
and centered in Seattle what trade there 
was in that early day. From that time, 
however, until 1897, the year the first 
gold ship arrived from Alaska, the city 
passed through a period of struggles pe- 
culiar to a pioneering community. In 
1889 it was almost destroyed by fire and 
for a long period suffered in the up- 
building because of inadequate railroad 
and water transportation facilities. It 
was a time when business was limited 
but faith abundant and credit justly 
given by the banks to trustworthy mer- 
chants who required it. 

With the discovery of gold in Alaska 
and the extension of the trans-continen- 
tal railroad lines into the city from Ta- 
coma, Seattle became almost in a day a 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CLOSE-IN BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL DISTRICTS OF SEATTLE FROM 
THE TOWER OF THE FORTY-TWO STORY L. C. SMITH BUILDING 


full fledged city—crowded with men 
from every part of the country, thrilled 
with the spirit of adventure and with 
one object—the Klondike Gold Fields. 
But many of those who came in search 
for gold became pleased with Seattle, its 
climate and opportunities and decided 
to cast their lot with the city on Puget 
Sound; and the wisest of those who did 
reaped in the rich timber and agricul- 
tural fields of the State of Washington, 
almost as great, if not a greater harvest, 
than the luckiest sourdough in Alaska. 

At the close of 1897 the population of 
Seattle was estimated at 65,000. Its 
bank deposits reached the sum of $4,- 
904,000 and the bank clearings for the 
year totaled $36,045,228. Within the 


next three years the population in- 
creased to 80,000, bank deposits to $14,- 
464,000, and the bank clearings to 
$130,323,281. 

During the next ten years the ag- 
gressiveness of Seattle banks was again 
shown in the remarkable way they were 
instrumental in bringing new capital to 
the development of Seattle and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and a larger number of 
the wealthy Easterners who invested 
their money in the West during this 
period became permanent and useful cit 
izens of the future metropolis. The 
population of Seattle during this decade 
trebled itself and the bank deposits and 
bank clearings increased nearly five 
times. The population of Seattle in 
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1910 was 237,194, bank deposits $78,- 
376,000, and bank clearings $590,093,- 
364. 

Seattle at present has an estimated 
population of 330,834. It has twenty- 
nine banks with a combined capital of 
$7,930,700 and $80,829,770.98 in depos- 
its, $42,428,198.52 in loans, $15,273,- 
029.62 in bonds and $26,774,594.86 in 
cash and exchange. 
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American Bank BuILpiIne 


11OME OF TITE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST CO, 


The bank deposits of Seattle are 
more than forty per cent. of the total 
bank deposits of the State of Washing- 
ton and forty per cent. of the cash and 
exchange of the banks of Washington 
are in the banks of Seattle. The clear- 
ings of Seattle banks amounted last year 
to $633,061,083. Real estate transfers 
during the past six months came to $6,- 
607,717.82 and building permits totaled 
$3,274,110. 

The gold which has come to Seattle 
irem Alaska since 1898, the year the 
Government Assay Office was estab- 
lished in the city, amounted up to Jan- 
uary this year $227,539,655. The fish- 
eries of Puget Sound and Alaska pour 
into Seattle over $25,000,000 annually. 
An analysis of the above statitics cou- 
pled with the fact that the city is the 
terminus for seven trans-continental 
railroads and that the State of Washing- 
ton, the country back of Seattle, pro- 
duces 50,000,000 bushels of wheat annu- 
ally and millions of dollars every year in 
other agricultural products, as well as 
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great wealth in lumber and coal, show 
an amazing development. 


& 


ALASKA’S WONDERFUL 
RESOURCES. 
HE remarkable progress in Seattle's 
commerce has been powerfully aid- 
ed by the city’s relative proximity to 
Alaska, a region whose vast wealth is 
just coming to be understood. 

In 1914 merchandise and treasure to 
the value of $66.500.000 moved between 
Alaska and the United States, an in- 
crease of $4,000,000 over 1913. Ship- 
ments from the continental United 
States to Alaska last year, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
aggregated $22,500,000, including ap- 
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proximately $14,300,000 worth of man 
ufactures, $6,200,000 worth of food- 
stuffs, and $2,000,000 worth of gold, sil- 
ver and miscellaneous materials, includ- 
ing foreign merchandise valued at $500,- 
000. As a market for the products of 
the United States Alaska, having a pop- 
ulation of only 65,000, is of equal im- 
portance with China with a population 
of 336,000,000. 

Alaska’s great purchasing power is a 
natural corollary of its enormous re- 
sources, mainly gold, copper, fishery 
products, and hitherto undeveloped beds 
of coal and other minerals. In the pe- 
riod since 1867 Alaska has given to the 
world 250 million dollars worth of gold. 
183 million dollars’ worth of fish, 65 
million dollars’ worth of seal and other 
aquatic fur skins, 20 million dollars’ 
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THE 


WHITE, HENRY AND STEWART BUILDINGS. 
METROFOLITAN BANK IS LOCATED IN THE 
WHITE BUILDING 


worth of copper, nearly 5 million dol- 
lors’ worth of whale, walrus and fish 
oils, 2 million dollars’ worth of silver, 
and whalebone, coal, gypsum, marble, tin 
and vegetables in sufficient sums to bring 
her total output to more than $500,000,- 
000. This result has been achieved with 
a sparse population and an inadequate 
system of railway and other transporta- 
ticn facilities. With the new era of 
Government railway construction recent- 
ly announced by the Department of the 
Interior the development of Alaska will 
be greatly accelerated and that Territo- 
ry, which already yields as much gold as 
the State of California, which produces 
half the world’s salmon, and which in- 
cludes a domain as large as our area east 
of the Mississippi River and an acreage 
for tillage several times that of those 
sections of Norway, Sweden, and Russia 
of similar latitude with 11,000,000 souls, 
may be expected to attain an even great- 
er degree of industrial and commercial 


importance. 
Alaska’s commercial relations are 
chiefly with the United States. Ship- 


ments to the United States last year 
were valued at $44,000,000. Canned 
salmon, $18,000,000; Alaska gold, $14,- 
600,000; Canadian gold, $3,500,000; 
Alaskan copper, $3,300,000; fresh sal- 
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mon, $750,000; seal and other fur skins, 
$600,000, and miscellaneous fish and fish 
products from Alaska last year totaled 
$20,000,000, or five times as much as 
imports of this class from Norway. Of 
salmon alone the United States bought 
from Alaska 200 million pounds in 1914, 
or an average of two pounds per capita. 

Trade between the United States and 
Alaska has doubled in ten years. Ship- 
ments of merchandise to Alaska in- 
creased from $11,448,423 in 1904 
to $21,610,860 in 1914, while re- 
ceipts of merchandise from Alaska have 
grown from $10,647,592 to $25,815,832. 
Receipts of foreign gold from Alaska 
fell in value from $9,950,520 in 1904 
to $3,452,192 in 1914, while those of 
domestic gold rose from $9,090,957 to 
$14,598,237 in 1914, or double the sum 
of $7,200,000 paid by this country to 
Russia in 1867 for the territory in ques- 


tion. 
& 


SEATTLE’S ATTRACTIONS FOR 
THE TOURIST 


GEATTILE is also of surpassing in- 

terest and attraction to the tourist. 
It is becoming one of the great conven- 
tion cities of the country and is overtak- 
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A SCENE IN VOLUNTEER PARK, ONE OF SEATTLE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL NATURAL PARKS 


ing Los Angeles and San Francisco on is not due so much to historical associa- 
the Pacific Coast in this respect. The tions as to the wonderfully natural 
interest in Seattle to the general tourist scenic attractions of the Puget Sound 
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A GROUP OF SEATTLE HOMES 


country. Of these the chief center of 
interest is Mt. Rainier, rendered accessi- 
ble by a government road for automo- 
biles to an elevation of perpetual snow. 

To get the most impressive view of 
Seattle, the approach to the city is best 
made by water. From off-shore there 


ey 


seems to be no limit to its extension. 
From the bay on one side is seen the 
rugged Olympic Mountains, whose 
snowy peaks form a border for a for- 
est of evergreen, at the foot of which 
appear scattered multitudes of summer 
homes and cottages. On the other side 
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LOOKING ACROSS PUGET SOUND TOWARD SEATTLE FROM THE HOME OF THE SEATTLE 
YACHT CLUB 


of the bay is seen the city itself. The rising tier above tier, can be seen many 
great sweep of tall buildings is the first of the beautiful homes, church spires 
to greet the eye. Back of these, as if and ornamental buildings of the city, 





SEATTLE GOLF CLUB WHERE SEATTLE BANKERS PLAY GOLF 





and beyond in the far distant back- 
ground the snow-covered Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

As one nears the city, its long chain 
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L SCENES, AN HOUR'S DRIVE OUT OF SEATTLE 


of wharves, docks, grain elevators and 
manufacturing plants come into bold 
relief and steam craft of every descrip- 
tion are noticed plying their traffic in 
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PICTURESQUE LAKE UNION 


IN THE HEART OF SEATTLE 














PUGET SOUND WITH LAKE 


as many different directions. Looking 
southerly, one sees beautiful Mt. Rain- 
ier. Surely few places in America pre- 
sent such a magnificent assembly of 
mountains, hills, valleys, ravines, bays, 
lakes, blue sea, and forests of pine and 
cedar. 

In the city, the homes, business blocks 
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SHINGLE MILLS ( LARGEST IN THE WORLD ) ON THE NEW GOVERNMENT CANAL CONNECTING 





WASHINGTON AT SEATTLE 

and bank buildings are both in size and 
character representative of the newer 
and greater Seattle. Its splendid shops 
are as attractive as any to be found in 
the East; its public market as interest- 
ing as the quaint old French market of 
New Orleans. It is a city filled with 
ambitions and the bigness of the virile 
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A PORTION OF SEATTLE’S WATER FRONT SHOWING THE FORTY-TWO STORY L, C. SMITH 
BUILDING AT THE RIGHT 


West; and the visitor who comes within 
its gates soon feels the thrill of anticipa- 
tion of the still greater city which is to 
come. 


& 


The Seattle Commercial Club 


ONE of the most forceful factors in 
the civic welfare of the commercial 
and industrial development of Seattle is 
the Seattle Commercial Club, an organ- 
ization designed to advance no mere per- 


sonal interests, but having for its ob- 
ject the upbuiding of the moral and ma- 
terial interests of the city, the State and 
the nation. 

In order to best realize this purpose, 
the plan of organization is democratic, 
the New England town meeting form of 
government substantially _ prevailing, 
where each member is given the right 
of expressing his opinions, and where 
the policy is determined by the mem- 
bership, after a full and free exchange 
of views. 

The popular character of this civic 
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LOOKING UP CHERRY STREET, THE CENTRE OF 
SEATTLE’S FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


and commercial association was shown 
in May last when the new club rooms 
were dedicated in the presence of more 
than 5,000 of the citizens of Seattle. 

The club rooms, occupying the whole 
top floor of the First avenue side of the 
Arcade Building, have been furnished 
and equipped in comfortable and hand- 
some style at a cost of over $50,000. 
From the club windows one gains a 
splendid view of Seattle’s Harbor, with 
the snowy Olympic Range in the back- 
ground. 

The work of the club is divided into 
ten departments—agricultural, Alaska, 
civic, industrial, foreign trade, finance, 
wholesale and retail, waterways and 
transportation, publicity and conven- 
tions, and social and entertainment. 

Agricultural development of the State 
of Washington, the collection and dis- 
semination of full and accurate infor- 
mation about Alaska, helping to main- 
tain the United States Assay office and 
land office at Seattle, improving Mount 
Rainier National Park, upbuilding of 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, reservation 
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for public use of the Lake Washington 
and West Waterway Shore lands (sav- 
ing the people of Seattle over $2,000,- 
000), and valiant work in behalf of 
laws to safeguard the interests of the 
people of the city and State—these are 
some of the things in which the Seattle 
Commercial Club has either taken the 
leading and active part or lent its help- 
ful co-operation to others working with 
the same ends in view. 

The departments relating to foreign 
trade, waterways and_ transportation 
have been especially active in promot- 
ing the foreign commerce of Seattle, 
and in improving transportation and 
harbor facilities. The Seattle Commer- 
cial Club was influential in securing leg- 
islation giving the city control of its 
harbor facilities. It is the aim of the 
club to keep in mind the great and rap- 
idly developing importance of Seattle 
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rO THE LEFT, NEW YORK BLOCK, HOME OF THE 
DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK, AND THE 
DEXTER HORTON TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BAN K. ON THE RIGHT, 
BUILDING, HOME OF THE SCAN- 
DINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK 


ALASKA 


SECTION OF WASAINGTON BOULEVARD, AT MT. BAKER PARK, SHOWING MT. 


as a world port, and to favor all wise 
measures for aiding this development. 

The committees on publicity and con- 
ventions have been active in bringing 
to Seattle a number of important gath- 
erings, the Shriners and American 
Bankers’ conventions being two of the 
notable assemblies at Seattle this year. 

For its financial support the Seattle 
Commercial Club is dependent upon 
annual dues and initiation fees. By la- 
boring disinterestedly for the welfare 
of Seattle, and the community at large, 
it aims to enlist popular approval, and 
in this effort distinct success has al- 
ready been attained. 

The Seattle Commercial Club is 
wisely directed by the following official 
staff and board of trustees: Officers, 
president, Robert S. Boyns; first vice- 
president, Ernest Carstens; second 
vice-president, W. E. Stevens; treas- 
urer, Earle R. Jenner; Otto A. Case, 
secretary; trustees, Fred W. Bert, Jr., 
Louis Baeder, G. E. Beechler, M. F. 
Brown, Roland W. Cotterill, M. J. 
Carkeek, A. B. Clark, Geo. B. Cole, Dr. 
J. E. Crichton, O. J. C. Dutton, Carl 
A. Ewald. Wm. F Eckart, Albro Gard- 
ner, Jr., Cassius E. Gates, M. A. Gott- 
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TWO OF THE NEW DOCKS OF THE PORT OF SEATTLE 


stein, Fred Hoyt, H. E. Jones, M. V. 
Kellogg, Otto L. Luther, Clifford 
Wiley and W. H. Gorham. 

The very notable achievements already 
justly attributable to the energetic and 
well-directed efforts of the Seattle 


ay 


Commercial Club stamp it as one of the 
most effective instrumentalities in the 
upbuilding of the city, and give it a de- 
servedly high reputation among the 
commercial organizations of the United 
States. 


The Fighting Edge 


N an address which ex-President The- 

odore Roosevelt delivered before a 
large crowd assembled in the Court of 
the Universe on the San Francisco Ex- 
position grounds, July 21, occurs this 
stirring summons: 

“Finally, and most important, let us 
remember that there can be no eff- 
cient preparedness against war unless 
we prepare our own souls. If we be- 
come soft and flabby physically and 
morally, we shall fail. No nation ever 
amounted to anything if its population 
was composed of pacifists and poltroons, 
if its sons did not have the fighting 


edge, if its women did not feel as the 
mothers of Washington’s continentals 
felt, as the mothers of the men who fol- 
lowed Grant and Lee felt; men who are 
not ready to fight for the right are not 
fit to live in a free democracy. The 
only women fit to be wives and mothers 
in a free republic are those who feel 
that their sons are not sons of theirs 
unless when their country calls their 
souls are eager and their feet jubilant 
to answer the mighty trumpet note 
which announces that the hearts of men 
are being sifted out before the judg 
ment seat.” 
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American Bankers Association 


Official Programme of Forty-first Annual Convention at 
Seattle, Sept. 6 to 10, 1915 





OR the entertainment of the dele- 
gates and guests attending the 
forty-first annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, Sep- 
tember 6 to 10, the city of Seattle, 
Wash., by reason of its location in that 
“Wonderland of the Northwest,” has 
right at hand unusual facilities; and ex- 
tensive plans are being formulated and 
carried out. 

The committees of Seattle bankers, 
with the hearty co-operation of city au- 
thorities, representative organizations 
and clubs, have about completed the 
preparation of an attractive programme 
for the entertainment, education and 
pleasure of the visitors, which the nat- 
ural resources of that section afford. 

That this convention will be one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
Association there is no doubt, and a 
large attendance is already indicated 
for the various meetings of this vast or- 
ganization of the banking world. 


& 


THE BUSINESS PROGRAMME. 
HE details of the general pro- 
gramme for the convention at Se- 

attle will follow largely the form 

adopted for the conventions at Boston 
and Richmond. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 6. 


Association Committtee meetings in 
the morning. A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council will take place at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon at the Washington 


Hotel. 
Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 7. 


The entire day will be given over to 
meetings of the Trust Company, Sav- 


ings Bank, Clearing House and Organ- 
ization of Secretaries Sections, with 
morning and afternoon sessions. These 
meetings will be held in the Washington 
Hotel and in buildings adjacent thereto. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


The first day of the convention. In- 
vocation by Bishop Keator, of the Dio- 
cese of Olmypia. 

Addresses of welcome by Hon. Ernest 
Lister, Governor of Washington: Hon. 
Hiram C. Gill, Mayor of the city of 
Seattle; M. F. Backus, president of the 
Seattle Clearing House Association. 

Response to addresses of welcome by 
William A. Law, president American 
Bankers Association, who will then de- 
liver his annual address. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

At 11 o'clock, address, speaker to be 
announced later. 

Afternoon session—Routine business. 

Address by Hon. Henry D. Esta- 
brook, member of the New York Bar 
and one of the Empire State’s most fa- 
mous orators. 


Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 9 


This session will be given over to the 
activities of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, B. F. Harris, chairman. 

Afternoon session—Routine business. 

Election of officers. 

Address by Hon. William H. Taft, 
ex-President of the United States. 

Thursday evening—Organization 
meeting of the Executive Council. with 
installation of members-elect in Wash- 
ington Hotel. 















ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME 
OLLOWING is an outline of the 


entertainment programme for each 
day, as arranged by the local commit- 
tees: 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 6. 


Entertainment for visiting ladies at 
the Seattle Golf Club. At 2.30 p. m. 
automobiles will leave New Washington 
Hotel (and street cars from points in 
close proximity) for the club. Tea will 


be served at the club from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Music. 

Smoker for men at 8.30 p. m. at the 
Hippodrome. 





Turespay, SEPTEMBER 7. 


At 10 a. m. automobile trip through 
the city and over the boulevards, and 
yacht trip on Puget Sound under the 
auspices of the Seattle Yacht Club. 

At 8.30 p. m. concert in the Moore 
Theater, Second avenue and Virginia 
street; grand opera artists. 


WEDNEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


Entertainment and luncheon for visit- 
ing ladies at the Sunset Club, Eighth 
avenue and University street. Autos 
will be provided. Music at the Club. 

At 9 p. m. grand ball and reception 
at the Armory. 


Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 9. 


Automobile rides for guests in and 
about the city and over the boulevards. 
Golf tournament for men at the Seattle 
Golb Club, beginning at 10 a. m. 


Fripay, Sept 10. 


There will be no business sessions 
whatever on Friday and the entire day 
will be given up to a trip on Puget 
Sound. Two steamers will leave Col- 


man Dock at 9 a. m. and proceed to 
sremerton, United States Navy Yard; 
pause, without disembarking, to allow 
guests to view the navy yard and dry 
docks; then on to Tacoma, where guests 
will be met by the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Tacoma bankers. 


The 
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latter have arranged an interesting pro- 
gramme, including luncheon. The visit- 
crs will be returned to the boats at 5 
p. m. and should arrive at Seattle about 
6.30 p.m. 






SpeciaL Cuurcu SERVICES. 


On Sunday evening, September 5, 
there will be special services in all the 
larger churches. 


Go.r PRIVILEGES. 


Golf privileges at all the country 
clubs of Seattle will be extended to 
guests throughout the week. 








WasuHINGTON State BANKERS CONVEN- 
TION. 


The Washington State Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual conven- 
tion in Seattle on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 6 and 7, with hotel 
headquarters in the New Richmond Ho- 
tel, Fourth avenue and Main street, and 
convention and registration headquar- 
ters in the Seattle Clearing House As- 
sociation’s rooms, fourteenth floor of the 
Alaska Building, Second avenue and 
Cherry street. Outside of their con- 
vention hours and subsequent to Tues- 
day they will assist the Seattle bankers 
in entertaining the American Bankers 
Association guests. 






& 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


HE twentieth annual convention of 

the Trust Company section will be 

held Tuesday, September 7, in connec- 

tion with the annual convention of the 
main Association. 

The past year has beer one of activ- 
ity and the reports of the officers, the 
Executive Committee and the several 
committees to be made at that meeting 
will undoubtedly be of much interest to 
the membership of the Section. The 
relation of trust companies to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and the provision in 
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that act granting trust company powers 
to national banks are of such importance 
that it is hoped there will be a large 
attendance of the Section’s membership 
so that the point of view of different 
parts of the country may be thoroughly 
elucidated. 

As the membership has already been 
advised, the Executive Committee, after 
full and thorough consideration of the 
matter, decided to test by friendly suit 
the constitutionality of Article K, Sec- 
tion 11, of the Federal Reserve Act 
granting trust company powers to na- 
tional banks. To that end the services 
of John G. Johnson of Philadelphia and 
Henry M. Campbell of Detroit were se- 
cured as counsel, and a test case has 
already been instituted in the courts of 
Michigan, the Attorney-General of the 
State joining with our counsel in this 
proceeding. Mr. Campbell is to deliver 
an address at the Seattle meeting and 
will explain his views as to this pro- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Act. It 
is intended also to have another ad- 
dress by a representative trust company 
official as to the attitude of trust com- 
panies toward the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. 


The programme as tentatively ar- 
ranged is as follows: 


Invocation. 

Address of welcome. 

Reply to address of welcome, and an- 
nual address of the president, Raiph 
W. Cutler, president Hartford Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Report of the Executive Committee, 
Uzal H. McCarter, chairman, presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, John H. Mason, vice-president 


Commercial Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
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Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws, Lynn H. Dinkins, chairman 
Interstate Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 

Report of the Secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
cock. 

Address, “Can Congress Confer Trust 
Powers Upon National Banks?” Hen- 
ry M. Campbell, Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion—Speakers limited to five 
minutes each. 

Address. 


Discussion—Speakers limited to five 


minutes each. 

Roll-call of States, to be answered by 
the vice-presidents of the Section in 
brief written reports dealing with the 
history of the trust companies in the 
several States during the preceding 
year, and with the conditions under 
which they are now operating, and 
other matters of interest now pertain- 
ing to them. (Vice-presidents may 
be heard from in brief addresses am- 
plifying or explaining any topics 
contained in their reports by giving 
previous notice of their intention to 
the secretary.) 

Election and installation of officers. 


Unfinished business. 


As the whole day has been set apart 
for the Section meetings, it is planned 
to have two sessions, morning and after- 
noon, so that it is hoped that there will 
be ample time at the afternoon session 
for the roll-call of States and for the 
reading of the reports of the State vice- 
presidents. These reports have always 
been of much interest and the several 
State vice-presidents have been request- 
ed by letter from the secreary’s office 
to be prepared to make their reports in 
person, and where that is not possible 
to have them prepared and in the hands 
of the secretary before the date of the 
meeting. 


(aa) 


US 





Important Cities Through Which the 
Bankers Special Trains Will Pass 
Enroute to the Convention 





Spokane, Washington 
G west houn one of the cities at which 


west-bound bankers will stop on 

their way to the Seattle Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, owes its existence and much of its 
prosperity to the series of cascades and 
waterfalls of the Spokane River, which 
have made possible an immense power 
development, have encouraged manufac- 
turing, and have made the city a rail- 
road center and distributing point for 
the Inland Empire, a section as vast as 
that lying between the St. Lawrence and 
the Potomac rivers. 

Spokane lies midway between Glacier 
and Yellowstone national parks on the 
east and Puget Sound on the west, with 
the Rockies and the Cascades as eastern 
and western outposts. It is on the 
transcontinental lines of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company 
(Harriman system) and Canadian Paci- 
fic, being served also by the Burlington 
and Chicago & Northwestern. 

The city of Spokane, which in 1900 
had only 36,000 inhabitants, had in 
1910 a population of 104,402, accord- 
ing to the Federal census bureau. The 
city has twelve banks, with a combined 
capital of $4,250,000, combined surplus 
of $1,568,773 and deposits of $30,997,- 
558, according to the statements of June 
23, 1915. 

The capital stock, 1914 dividends and 
surplus and undivided profits of Spo- 
kane banks are as follows: Fidelity Na- 
tional, capital $200,000, dividends eight 
per cent., surplus $63,548.05 ; Exchange 
National, capital $1,000,000, dividends 
eight per cent., surplus $294,129.71; 


Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, 
capital $1,000,000, dividends eight per 
cent., surplus $308,894.31; Old Na- 
tional, capital $1,000,000, dividends ten 
per cent., surplus $607,121.42; Wash- 
ington Trust Company, capital $200,- 
000, dividends ten per cent., surplus 
$46,727.25; Farmers & Mechanics, cap- 
iial $50,000, dividends ten per cent., 
surplus $5,815.70; Union Park, capital 
$25,000, surplus $2,842.92; Scandina- 
vian-American, capital $100,000, sur- 
plus $40,736.60; Spokane State, capital 
$50,000, dividends eight per cent., sur- 
plus $14,447.53; Bank of Montreal 
(branch), capital $16,000,000, surplus 
$16,000,000 Union Trust & Savings 
bank, capital $500,000, dividends six 
per cent., surplus $159,523.66; Secur- 
ity: State (organized this year), capital 
$25,000, surplus $501.17. 

Among the new industrial enterprises 
are the Long Lake water power devel- 
opment of the Washington Water Power 
Company, thirty miles northwest of the 
city, where 90,000 horse-power has been 
developed at a cost of $6,000,000; new 
union railroad terminals and lines cost- 
ing $22,000,000; the new $2,500,000 
Davenport Hotel, and the grade separa- 
tion project of the Northern Pacific now 
under way at an estimated cost of more 
than $3,000,000. 

Spokane leads all other cities of the 
United States in the comparative area 
of parks and playgrounds, there being 
1,933 acres of. parks, or one acre for 
every fifty-eight inhabitants. Spokane 
also has the highest percentage of res- 
idents owning their own homes, 51.3 per 
cent., to give the exact Federal census 
figures, and the death rate is 8.88—the 
second lowest in the country. 

Within the past year the city has com- 
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PORTION OF BUSINESS SECTION OF SPOKANE 


pleted at a cost of $416,000 a hand- 
some concrete bridge over Latah Creek, 
a tributary of the Spokane River. The 
bridge crosses the deep Latah Valley 
and is 1,070 feet in length. Its seven 
spans harmonize well with the surround- 
ing landscape. The central span is 139 
feet high and is sixty-three feet wide. 
The Monroe street bridge, which carries 
the traffic of one of the principal north 
and south arteries of the city, was built 
by the city at a cost of $488,204. It is 
also of concrete and its middle span is 
the second longest concrete arch in the 
world, being 281.6 feet in length. 

Spokane, comparatively speaking, is a 
young city; the first settlement was 
made here in 1872. The word “Spo- 
kane” means “Child of the Sun” to the 
Indian. In the short time of its exist- 
ence Spokane has paved 64.3 miles of 
streets at a cost of over $4,000,000. The 
paving of the street car companies 
amounts to twenty-nine miles. 

The building of the Davenport Hotel 
in Spokane entirely by local capital 
marks a stage of growth in the city’s 
history that is regarded by business men 
of the Pacific Northwest as irrefutable 
proof of the confidence of men who 
know that Spokane’s place in the com- 
mercial world is permanently estab- 
lished. The hotel was built at a cost of 
$2,500,000, and throughout its construc- 
tion the underlying idea has been soft 
tones, shades and rich furnishings in 
preference to gaudy gilt and tinsel that 
was once the keynote in hotel building. 
The structure is twelve stories high and 
its equipment is as modern as it could 
be made. 

Work of a development nature that is 
in prospect in and about Spokane for 
this year includes the building of rail- 
road shops by the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railroad. The _ railroad 
company announces that its contemplat- 
ed expenditure will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000. 

As a center for tourists Spokane, in 
the heart of the empire extending from 
the Cascades to the Rockies and from 
Canada to Oregon, is attracting the at- 
tention of many thousands who travel. 
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THE SPOKANE RIVER 








heart of the city of Spokane, seen through the central arch of the Monroe street bridge. 
being the secoud longest concrete arch in the world. 


The following 


amounts of hydro-electric power are now developed on the Spokane river : 


W. P. Co.. 
C ‘iy o Spokane. 
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Spokane sits at the meeting of all the 
highways of travel and trade. 

It has the tempered climate of the 
Pacific Coast—the cool breezes of sum- 
mer and the warmth from the Japan 
current to take away the chill of win- 
ter. All this in the dry, bracing atmos- 
phere of the highlands, 

In the valley, half plain and half 
mountain, through which flows the Spo- 
kane River, at a point where the slopes 
narrow and the hills close in, is the 
great, natural park in which has been 
built the city itself. It rises from the 
river banks up the hillsides to the 
north and to the south. The business 
streets are down below; the homes are 
on the slopes to the heights. Spokane 
stands unique as the only great city with 
a mountain waterfall in the very heart 
of the downtown district. Besides the 
very walls of the sky-scrapers the river 
plunges over rocky leaps in a cascade of 
foam. 


North, east, south and west from the 


city run the permanent, hard-surfaced 
highways—good roads built on a broad 
plan of utility and beauty. 

The city lies in the center of a trade 
territory having an area of 150,000 
square miles, extending from the Rock- 
east to the 


ies on the Cascades on the 
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west and from British Columbia on the 
north to Oregon on the south. The 
heart of the city is bisected by the Spo- 
kane River, having a series of abrupt 
falls making possible the development 
of 400,000 horsepower of electrical en- 
ergy. Only 172,000 horsepower has 
been developed up to the present for 
the operation of Spokane street cars and 
the illumination of the city and to pro- 
vide power for the factories of Spokane 
and the surrounding country. 

The city itself is modern and sub- 
stantially built, with homes of great 
beauty crowning the surrounding hills. 
The proximity of power provides a good 
field for manufacturing, in which line 
much opportunity for development re- 
mains. The city’s factory output is val- 
ued at $50,000,000 per year, and 10,053 
persons are employed in manufacturing. 
The city’s water supply comes from an 
underground river reached by deep 
wells, and the pureness of this water has 
been proven by numerous chemical and 
bacteriological examinations. In _ the 
warmest days of summer this water 
comes to the homes fresh and cool. 

The Inland Empire surrounding 
Spokane probably is unsurpassed in va- 
riety and richness of resources. The 
mines of this section vielded net profit: 
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in the form of dividends in 1914 of 
nearly $7,500,000. This district con- 
tains 250 billion feet of timber, includ- 
ing the largest stand of white pine in 
the world, and the sawmills in 1914 
manufactured lumber worth $14,723,- 
387. The wheat output annually ex- 
ceeds 50,000,000 bushels, while the 
fruit production in 1914 was valued at 
$8,000,000. The people of this district 
today consume more meat, butter, eggs, 
poultry and farm and garden products 
than they produce, because the cities are 
more fully developed than are the farm- 
ing regions. This makes the market of 
the farmer and stock raiser exception- 
ally promising. 

In the heart of this country are the 
millions of acres of the broad plateaus 
cut into districts by the valleys of the 
rivers. Approaching closer to the 
mountains, particularly to the north and 
the east, are the higher areas of the 
bench lands and the fertile mountain 
valleys. Generally speaking, it is a 
land of deep, black soils, varying great- 
ly in quality and body and in the condi- 
tions under which they are found and 
in the other soils and substances with 
which they are mixed. 

The total area is about 150,000 
square miles and the present popula- 
tion is in excess of 800,000. About 200 
incorporated towns and cities are in- 
cluded, the greatest of which is Spo- 
kane, situated close to the geographical 
center of the country and the natural 
commercial and industrial capital of the 
Inland Empire. 

The Palouse country to the south of 
Spokane and the Big Bend district to 
ihe west are famous grain belts. Live 
stock and dairying are coming to be 
practiced in these districts with splen- 
did results. In the Spokane River Val- 
ley and in the other mountain valleys, 
fruit growing and diversified farming 
are followed extensively. Here irriga- 
tion provides crop insurance. In north- 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
the settlers are clearing the lands from 
which lumbermen have taken the timber 
and are converting the region into a land 
of great productivity. 
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For those who desire comfort in which 
to work and live twelve months in the 
year the Inland Empire is almost per- 
fect. The high chain of the Rockies 
shuts out the chill of winter and the hot 
winds of summer. Over the lower 
passes of the Cascades to the west and 
up the Columbia River from the Pa- 
cific come pleasant breezes, in summer 
to sweeten and refresh, in winter to 
bring warmth from the Japan current. 

The temperature record of Spokane is 
perhaps a fair average for the whole 
country. The annual normal tempera- 
ture is 48 degrees with a low monthly 
normal of 27 degrees and a high month- 
lv normal of 69 degrees. 

Spokane is situated in the midst of a 
region blessed with many mountain 
lakes, which are easily accessible by 
steam and electric railroads and by au- 
tomobile over surfaced highways. The 
mountain waterfall in the heart of the 
city gives a distinction not shared by 
any other city in the country. 


& 


Tacoma 


"DP nnas is built upon the high- 


lands that overlook Commence- 

ment Bay, and Commencement 
Bay is a three-mile wide and practically 
bottomless arm of the sea that consti- 
tutes the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Vancouver, the explorer, said 
of Puget Sound and Commencement 
Bay: “Our ships, on entering these 
calm and peaceful waters, proceeded 
with due caution. The rugged appear- 
ance of the shore line suggested hidden 
rocks. Consequently instructions were 
given that sharp lookout be maintained 
and frequent soundings made. We 
were careful to keep away from the 
shores. Later on we came to know that 
our caution had been needless, for the 
waters of Puget Sound are of great 
depth and entirely free from hidden 
rocks, and along the shore lines the 
bows of our ships, in most places, would 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF TACOMA—MT. TACOMA IN THE BACKGROUND 


have brushed against the highlands be- 
fore their keels touched bottom.” 

It is because of her wonderfully safe 
harbor that Tacoma has grown famous 
among shipping men; they know that 
there are no hidden dangers in Com- 
mencement Bay. There is but one real 
difficulty here encountered: Water 
depth is so great that anchorage is 
sometimes a problem; indeed, the Har- 
bor Government maintains a system of 
anchorage buoys, to which ships may be 
moored, for the anchor chains of the 
average ship will not find bottom at 
many locations in Commencement Bay. 
There is no bar at the entrance to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, Puget Sound’s 
outlet to the Pacific Ocean. The 
Straits and all the channels and arms 
of Puget Sound are of such width and 
depth that vessels come from the open 
ocean to wharf side without the aid of 
tug or pilot. 

It is this fine harbor that has made 
Tacoma the principal port on Puget 
Sound for foreign shipping. Her ex- 
ports for the calendar year of 1914 
amounted to $18,915,495. Imports for 
the same period were $17,997,483. 
Thus constituting a total foreign ship- 


ping for Tacoma of  $36,912,97. 

Commercially, Tacoma stands prom- 
inent among the cities of the Northwest. 
All lines of wholesale business are con- 
ducted here on an elaborate scale. Her 
principal trade territory lies in the im- 
mediate vicinity and in the southwest- 
ern portion of the State. She has a 
very rich field, as well, east of the 
Cascade Range. This constitutes the 
splendid fruit regions of the Yakima 
and other valleys. 

In the way of manufacturing, Ta- 
coma is pre-eminent among the cities of 
the Northwest. Her great lumbering 
plants and flour mills constitute the 
most important and most active indus- 
trial business of the Pacific Coast coun- 
try. Lumber cut for 1914 was some- 
thing more than 300,000,000 feet. The 
flour and cereal output for the same pe- 
riod carried a value of $12,000,000. 

The financial well-being of Tacoma is 
supported by eight strong banks, carry- 
ing deposits of something more than 
$21,000,000. Tacoma banks bear an 
enviable reputation for soundness anda 
conservative policy, for the various 
panics that have driven the banks of 
many other localities to extreme meth- 
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any time straining or endangering their 
credit, they have been able to finance 
the tremendous wheat and other ex- 
port traffic of the port. 

On March 1, 1915, the Census Bu- 
reau of the Federal Government esti- 
mated Tacoma’s population to be 108,- 
500. Some other figures bearing upon 
population and residential conditions 
will be interesting. Tacoma’s census 
of children of school age puts the num- 
ber at 19,670. There are thirty grade 
schools, three high schools, three col- 
leges and five academies. There are 
two splendid hospitals now nearing 
completion. Tacoma’s birth rate is a 
fraction more than ten per thousand, 
and her death rate is just a fraction 
more than eight per thousand. 

If there is one condition more than 
all others in which the people of Ta- 
coma take pride it is in their homes. 
Tacoma is, indeed, a city of beautiful 
homes, and Tacoma is a city of rose 
gardens. The climate is peculiarly 
adapted to floral culture, and along all 
the streets in the wealthy sections of 
the city, and where the workman lives, 
as well, there is one long succession of 
beautiful lawns, dotted everywhere with 
flower beds, King Rose predominating. 
The visitor to Tacoma is always im- 
pressed with the beauty of the door- 
vards and the care with which they are 
maintained. 

Tacoma is the gateway to Rainier 
National Park, and it would be far 
amiss to close this brief sketch without 
mention of that wonderfully attractive 
region. The great snow-capped dome 
that towers high in the center of Rain- 
ier National Park stands guardian over 
the citv of Tacoma. Indeed, it appears 
to be literally in Tacoma’s dooryard. 
One of the most magnificent automobile 
drives in the world leads from Tacoma 
to Rainier National Park, and directly 
to the great live glaciers that wind their 
mysterious way down the precipitous 
walls of the great mountain. The Na- 
tional Park is approached also by rail. 
The tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway reach to within 
seven miles of the park border, and vis- 
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ods have never affected Tacoma’s banks. 
Out of their own resources, without at 
itors traveling by rail are conveyed 
from Ashford to Longmire Springs by 
a system of comfortable automobile 
buses. Many tourists, however, make 
the journey from Tacoma by automo- 


bile. 
a 


Portland 


By Chamber of Commerce Publicity 


Department. 


IKE signals from the metal 

LU throat of the old Liberty Bell 
have come the calls from Port- 

land, Oregon, asking the people of the 
world to come and inspect her location 
at the junction of the two mightiest 
rivers of the West—one hundred miles 
from the sea—and where freight rolls 
into her terminal yards instead of arriv- 
ing behind puffing, steaming engines. 

This year Portland is considering 
herself fortunate as to location. The 
bankers of the country must pass 
through the chief city of Oregon in go- 
ing to or away from their convention on 
Puget Sound. Portland’s 282,000 peo- 
ple will “greet you with a rose” and 
everyone of them will be ready to im- 
press the financial giants of America 
with the fact that Portland is the dis- 
tribution point for 254,000 square miles 
of the fertile lands constituting the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. In area larger 
than the total combined acreage of any 
groupings of the New England States, 
every square mile of it drains into Port- 
land on a water-level system of rail 
lines, or on the bosom of the waters 
of the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Portland will welcome the bankers in 
a body, in groups, or one at a time. And 
when on the ground Portland will un- 
dertake to stand on its merits in nego- 
tiating a perpetual loan of good will 
and kindly feeling. 

When the general boom of ten years 
ago began to inflate values and encour 
age many Western cities to an unwar- 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, WITH MOUNT HOOD IN BACKGROUND 


ranted mushroom growth, Portland “sat 
tight.” Portland men had the money 


in cash, and those were the men whose 
brains, foresight and thrift had made 


the city. They did not want a boom. 
And Portland has never had a boom. 

Her remarkable growth began in 
1907. when the great timber lands of 
the state (Oregon having one-sixth of 
the standing timber of the United 
Stztes)began to send out materials to 
the great mills, and when settlement of 
interior farm lands became a movement 
of magnitude. Year by year that 
growth has been maintained, as is evi- 
denced by the following summarized 
statement: 


Area of City (Square Miles) 
Population 


Bank clearings .................+..-§$350,032,422.11 


Exports 
Postal receipts 
Assessed valuation 
Water earnings 
Telephones in use 
Fire Bureau 
Police Bureau 
Expended since 
For buildings 
School purposes 
Paving streets 


To-day Portland has nineteen banks 
with deposits of $68,448,682.22. 

Portland has the only fresh water 
harbor on the Pacific coast, with thirty- 
two feet of water on the Columbia River 
bar at mean low tide, and a channel of 
twenty-eight feet depth. Among the 
1914 exports were 7,796,378 bushels of 
wheat, 424,455 barrels of flour and 
166,000,000 feet of lumber. The total 
value of Portland exports amounted to 
$19,961,656 in that year, and went to 
forty-six foreign countries. 

Portland has no rivals in America as 
a place to establish a home. It never 
freezes, never snows. There never has 
been a “big wind” or a tornado; it 


1907. 1915. 
44.04 70 
225,000 282,000 
$598,686,525.50 
19,961,656.00 
1,189,755.09 
307,918,080.00 
859,473.85 
57,156 
553,914.73 
398,254.35 


11,826,268.00 
578,822.76 
215,579,835.00 
639,083.80 
20,421 
343,608.93 
147,357.10 


$103,118,310.00 
15,629,494.95 
19,787,057.20 
2.442,740.00 
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never gets too warm, and there has 
never been a crop failure in Western 
Oregon. Portland has the best drink- 
ing water in America and enough of it 
for 5,000,000 population. The rains 
wash the air that Portlanders breathe, 
they wash the streets of impurities and 
more Portlanders live to be one hundred 
years old than in any other city on 
earth. 


& 


San Francisco 


The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Metropolis of the Pacifiic 


Coast 


Financial, 


(Prepared by the Information and Statistical 
Department of the San Francisco Chambes 
of Commerce) 


dent of the Bethlehem Steel 

Company, during his recent visit 
to San Francisco said: “I believe that 
the United States is destined to be- 
come the hub around which the world’s 
industries will revolve, and I believe 
that San Francisco with its wonderful 
harbor will become the most important 
factor of the country in the trade with 
the Orient.” This belief that San 
Francisco is destined to play a very im- 
portant part in the commerce of the 
world is gradually becoming fixed in 
the minds of eastern business men. We 
of the West know that the geographi- 
cal, topographical and politica! posi- 
tion of San Francisco, together with its 
great natural advantages, not the least 
of which is its port—the largest land- 
locked harbor in the world—has as- 
sured its place among the great cities 
of the world. San Francisco to-day is 
the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
It’s bank clearings for 1914 were $2,- 
516,004,817—more than 150 million 
dollars greater than the combined 
clearings of the next three largest coast 
cities. San Francisco bears the same 
relation to the Pacific Coast that New 
York does to the nation. 


+ HARLES M. SCHWAB, presi- 
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For the year 1914 San Francisco 
ranked: 


Ist in actual value of land and im- 
provements per capita; 

3rd in average capital per national 
bank ; 

5th in building contracts ; 

5th in foreign imports; 

5th in total national banking capi- 
tal ; 

7th in 
goods; 

8th in bank clearings ; 

11th in number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 


foreign exports of domestic 


Over one-half the population are savy- 
ings bank depositors. 

The total amount expended in the re- 
building of San Francisco is equal to 
the cost of the Panama Canal. 

San Francisco has a lower percent- 
age of bonded debt to the assessed val- 
uation than any larger city in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Of the eleven principal cities of the 
United States San Francisco has the 
lowest percentage of mortgage indebt- 
edness on real estate and the highest 
actual valuation of land and improve- 
ments per capita. 

These indisputable facts prove con- 
clusively that San Francisco is a 
strong and sound financial center; in 
fact, the largest west of Chicago, and 
is the undisputed financial, commercial 
and industrial metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast or the regional bank would not 
have been located here. 

The largest fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in the world is located in San 
Francisco, and the only chocolate, per- 
fume and glass works on the Coast are 
doing a big business here. The larg- 
est shipbuilding plant, dry dock, coop- 
erage and cordage factory in the West 
are located here, where nearly every 
variety of manufactured article is to be 
found. 

In speaking of San Francisco, the 
metropolitan area, or what is better 
known as greater San Francisco, is 
often referred to. The city itself is a 
consolidated city and county occupy- 
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ing 461% square miles, situated on the 
end of a peninsula surrounded by wa- 
ter on three sides—the Pacific Ocean 
on the west, San Francisco Bay on the 
east and north, and the Golden Gate 
on the north. 

Nature has decreed that San Fran- 
cisco is to be a large city. In time it 
will undoubtedly be the second largest 
city on the continent. With the rich 
trade of the Orient, as yet undeveloped, 
with steamer lines now running direct 
to China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Alaska, British Columbia, Philip- 
pines, Mexico and all of Central and 
South America, to say nothing of addi- 
tional lines which will operate through 
the Panama Canal; with an Oriental 
population greater than that of Europe, 
and the Chinese Republic just awaken- 
ing, there is no reason to doubt that San 
Francisco will reach second place. 


While the whole Pacific Coast is bound 
to benefit by this increase in trade and 
the influx of immigration from Europe, 


we claim San Francisco will receive the 
lion’s share, due to her present pre- 
eminence commercially, industrially 
and financially, and the fact that na- 
ture has provided the back country and 
the only real harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is of interest to note that the total 
value of all shipments eastbound 
through the Panama Canal for the first 
six months the waterway was open were 
greater out of San Francisco than the 
combined shipments of all other Pacific 
Coast ports, including Hawaii. 

In area the Bay of San Francisco 
covers over 420 square miles and has 
a shore line, exclusive of navigable in- 
lets, of 100 miles. The city and county 
(consolidated) of San Francisco has a 
water frontage on the bay of ten miles. 
The pierhead line is 800 feet from the 
bulkhead line and is fixed by the Uni- 
ted States Government. At present 
there is a total completed sea wall of 
15,000 feet in length, thirty-four com- 
pleted piers, and three planned, from 
600 to 1,000 feet in length and from 
100 to 200 feet in width. The total 
berth space of all piers is 48,728 
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lineal feet. The dock area of all piers 
is 3,471,697 square feet. 

Deep water is found at all the docks 
and wharves on the San Francisco 
water front. Typhoons and hurricanes 
are unknown, and the greatest Pacific 
liners dock without difficulty in any 
weather and at all stages of the tide. 
Ten fathoms is the average depth in 
the bay, so that safe anchorages are 
obtainable at all times. A depth of six 
and seven fathoms is reached at the end 
of all the piers. The only transport 
docks owned by the United States are 
at San Francisco. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
has created a profound revolution in 
trade and industrial conditions on the 
Pacific Coast. The effect of this revo- 
lution has not as yet been accurately 
estimated, but it is fair to say that the 
man on the Pacific Coast has been en- 
abled to turn his face from the setting 
sun and to regard the East with the 
awakening realization of a new field of 
operation. 

Heretofore the great pressure of 
eastern business has forced the western 
manufacturer and jobber to the very 
rim of the continent. The smallest 
business area has been enjoyed on the 
Pacific Coast for the distribution of 
goods, while the eastern jobbing hous- 
es or manufacturers’ agents have ex- 
tended their operations to much of the 
territory that should naturally belong 
to San Francisco and other Pacific 
Coast centers. The opening of the 
canal seemed certain to effect this con- 
dition, and when the rates which had 
been established through the canal an- 
nounced, with tolls, were forty per cent. 
below those expected, without tolls, the 
full force of the revolution commenced 
to be felt. The effect of these rates 
demand that the great bulk of products 
destined for Pacific Coast points from 
a large eastern section will come by wa- 
ter to San Francisco harbor and other 
Pacific Coast ports, thus to be distribu- 
ted to local centers of consumption. 

Coupled with these exceedingly low 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States, in the 
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LOS ANGEL 


now famous Long and Short Haul case 
and the Intermountain case, has estab- 
lished conditions even more favorable 
to the Pacific Coast. These decisions 
make it only possible for the railroads 
to compete with the water rate estab- 
lished through the canal at the expense 
of the demoralization of much of their 
intermediate The practical 
effect seems to be that the railroads will 
prefer to handle from San 
Francisco to interior points at a profit, 
rather than to handle the business from 
eastern points to the same places by 
rail at Thus, San Francisco, 
which at one time, was the terminus of 
a railroad or two, has now become the 
beginning of great railroad systems. 

The effect of this new order will 
probably be felt as far east as the 
Rocky Mountains, and the westera busi- 
ness man can look with confidence to 
the expectation of the natural western 
territory which is tributary to western 
ports. 

The natural thing for middle west- 
ern manufacturers, under this new or- 
der, will be to establish factories on 
the Pacific Coast to care for the Pa- 
cific Coast business. Fortunately, the 
growing population of the Pacific 
Coast area makes this an attractive 
thing. There are at the present time 
some six million people west of the 
Rocky Mountains, half of whom are 
in the State of California. The West 
is the most rapidly growing portion of 
the United States, and California, with 


business. 


business 


a loss. 


JES SKYLINE 


all its wonderful resources and ability 
to sustain a great population, will 
doubtless enjoy a continuous growth, 
which will make it a great market for a 
growing industrial activity. With the 
growth of the Pacific Coast San Fran- 
cisco will keep pace and with the devel- 
opment of the vast Oriental trade which 
is now in its infancy the port of San 
Francisco will easily become the sec- 
ond largest city in the country. 


a 


Los Angeles 


By Frank Wiggins, Secretary Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce 


la Reina de Los Angeles,” “Our 


L: ANGELES, “Nuestra Senora 
Lady, Queen of the Angels,” pro- 


nounced “Loce Ahng-hay-les.”” Me- 
tropolis of Southern California, the 
Land of Sunshine, “Where Nature 
Helps Industry Most.” 

The progress and development of Los 
Angeles from a Mexican pueblo of a 
few decades ago to a modern American 
city of 550,000 inhabitants is a marvel- 
ous but truthful tale, and a fascinating 
study. No one thing could have pro- 
duced the results that have been 
achieved. 

The broad, basic foundation is, of 
course, climate. Southern California 
has the finest climate in the world as 
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its peculiar, permanent asset, that can- 
not be taken away. 

Los Angeles, by reason of its climate, 
first gained prominence as a tourist city. 
Time was when the envious and the in- 
credulous declared that Los Angeles 
would ultimately stop growing and fall 
of its own weight, because climate was 
its only attraction and tourists its only 
support. But the tourist of yesterday 
has become the permanent resident of 
today, and he has brought his money, 
his capable hands and brain and his 
friends and relatives. 

So it is that Los Angeles has grown 
from a village of 11,000 inhabitants in 
1880 to a metropolitan city of 550,000 
souls in this year of grace 1915. In 
earlier years people had to be educated 
and argued into coming here. Now the 
campaign of education has become a 
campaign of service. Our problem now 
is not so much how to get people here 
as how to care for them properly—as to 
employment and recreation—after they 
arrive. That our efforts are being 
crowned with success is best shown by 
the results achieved. 

Los Angeles is a seaport with a har- 
bor fifteen miles from the heart of the 
city. It has one of the finest harbors 
in the country—a great breakwater two 
miles long, built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at a cost of more than $3,000,- 
000, and an inner harbor upon which 
the city is expending $10,000,000, with 
more to follow. The inner harbor has 
17,000 feet of wharves with slips 200 
feet wide, deep enough to accommodate 
large deep-sea ships. Upwards of 
twenty steamship companies are now 
doing business with foreign countries 
through the port of Los Angeles, or are 
preparing to do so. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
has revolutionized the world’s com- 
merece, and to the profit of Los Ange- 
les. It opens the markets of the world 
to the products of the Southwest, and 
our own vast empire to the products of 
the East. The canal reduces freight 
charges from the Pacific Coast to the 
Atlantic sixty-five per cent. It elimi- 
nates nearly 8,000 miles of water haul, 
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and shortens by sixteen days the time 
between Los Angeles and Europe and 
South America. 

Los Angeles has no less than six 
transcontinental railroad routes—the 
Sunset route of the Southern Pacific, 
the Ogden route and the Shasta route 
of the same system; the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, the Salt Lake system and the Rock 
Island system. 

Los Angeles is set down midway be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, within 
an hour’s ride of either. In fact, one 
may start after breakfast from Los An- 
geles, snowball on the slopes of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, ride to the 
sea through the blossoming citrus 
groves of the foothill cities, and the 
sugar beet fields and truck gardens of 
the lower levels, bathe in the ocean 
(even though it be winter) and get 
back to the city in ample time for din- 
ner and the theater—all in the same 
day! 


& 


OS ANGELES has an area of 288 
square miles and an assessed valua- 
tion of $500,800,000 on a fifty per cent. 
basis, placing it easily in the billion 
dollar class. It stands fifth among the 
cities of the United States in building 
operations. Even during 1914—a year 
of great business depression—the build- 
ing permits totaled over $17,000,000. 
In normal times they amount to from 
$24,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. 

In hotels, theaters, high-grade office 
buildings and apartment houses Los 
Angeles is excelled by no other city in 
the country. It is a city where the pop- 
ulation is largely made up of people 
with money and leisure. 

While Los Angeles has not, until re- 
cently, ranked as a manufacturing city, 
its growth in this direction has been 
astonishing. In 1914 the manufactur- 
ing output was $128,300,000, from 
2,100 establishments, great and small. 
It is estimated that labor is twenty per 
cent. more efficient in Los Angeles than 
elsewhere, because of the better climate. 
Products which are affected by heat or 
cold while in process of manufacture 
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can be produced in Los Angeles the 
year round. Moreover, Los Angeles has 
cheap fuel in crude oil. This city is the 
metropolis and business center of the 
fields which produced over 100,000,000 
barrels of oil last year. It is also the 
largest lumber receiving port in the 
world. 

Los Angeles is now developing power 
in connection with its $23,000,000 aque- 
duct. An ultimate capacity of 120,000 
horse-power is expected from this 
source, which will be sold to manufac- 
turers and others needing it. Natural 
gas is piped from the oil fields. A sec- 
ond pipe line now projected will in- 
crease the capacity to 74,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. Several companies sup- 
ply artificial gas. 


& 


HE city has thirty-two financial in- 
stitutions with deposits of approx- 
imately $200,000,000. The bank clear- 
ings for 1914 were $1,145,167,110 and 
the banks are in exceptionally good 
condition, 

The death rate is only 11.50 per 
thousand—lower than that of any other 
large city. The death rate of infants 
under one year of age is the lowest 
(with one exception) in the United 
States. Our public school system em- 
braces 150 grade schools, nine interme- 
diate schools, eight high schools and 
two junior colleges, besides numerous 
finishing schools and colleges privately 
conducted. There are several well- 
managed, well-equipped municipal play- 
grounds. A free city library with 
twenty branches and 200,000 volumes 
ranks very high among the municipal li- 
braries of the country. 

Los Angeles is the geographical and 
trade center of a great, productive and 
remunerative agricultural and horticul- 
tural empire. It began, of course, with 
citrus fruits—oranges and lemons. But 
while the citrus fruit output is 48,000 
carloads, valued at $33,000,000, it is 
but one important item out of many. 
Many other lines of agriculture and hor- 


ticulture have been developed. Take 
the great Imperial Valley, for instance, 
which a dozen years ago was a bare 
desert. Now the valley yields from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of 
products yearly. A notable feature is 
the output of cantaloupes, about 5,000 
carloads, ripened in advance of any 
other melon crop and despatched to 
eastern markets in trainloads. The 
raising of cotton (75,000 bales yearly), 
of alfalfa, livestock, dairying and other 
similar lines have placed the Imperial 
Valley in a class by itself. 

Southern California is the center of 
the lima bean industry, and of walnut 
raising; of olives and olive oil. Decid- 
uous fruits are an important and grow- 
ing feature. Grape growing and wine 
making are typical of the country, with 
vields estimated in seven figures. The 
beet sugar output alone is estimated at 
$16,000,000. 

The Southern California climate and 
soil, with irrigation, lend themselves pe- 
culiarly to intensive farming. The land 
is capable of supporting many millions 
more people than now occupy it, and 
intensive farming is being carried on by 
the most modern methods. Intensive 
farming and orcharding, too, are giving 
Southern California a number of splen- 
did, thriving small cities with every ad- 
vantage, that are attracting a fine class 
of citizens. 

Los Angeles is also the business cen- 
ter of a great mineral empire extending 
beyond the boundaries of Southern Cal- 
ifornia into Mexico, Arizona and Ne- 
vada. Besides this, the mineral output 
of seven Southern California counties 
cuts no small figure in the total mineral 
production of the State. Careful esti- 
mates show that the seven counties are 
responsible approximately for fifteen 
per cent. of the entire output of the 58 
counties; and that Los Angeles and Or- 
range counties along produce ten per 
cent. of the entire mineral output of the 
commonwealth. About twenty-five dif- 
ferent mineral products are found in 
Southern California. Los Angeles 
County stands fourth among the coun- 
ties of the State in the value of its min- 
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eral output. Orange County ranks 
fifth, and this same little county ranks 
third in the value of its petroleum yield. 


O; 
L°s ANGELES Chamber of Com- 


merce, a private corporation with 
over 3,000 members, is one of the lead- 
ing boosters and doers for Los Ange- 
les and Southern California. It is com- 
posed of business and professional men 
and is entirely non-partisan. One of 
its chief functions is to supply informa- 
tion regarding Los Angeles and South- 
ern California, to entertain people 
worth while and to assist in the devel- 
opment of our resources in a sound and 
proper manner. 

In its own building, the chamber 
maintains an exhibit of Southern Cali- 
fornia products which is visited by an 
average of 185,000 people yearly. The 
chamber has also taken charge of the 
Southern California exhibit at all the 
fairs and expositions in the United 
States, and at several foreign exposi- 
tions during the past twenty-one years. 
A permanent exhibit is also maintained 
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at Atlantic City on the famous board 
walk. The chamber also maintains 
daily illustrated lectures in its Los An- 
geles assembly hall, and distributes 
several million pieces of literature 
yearly. 

There are opportunities in Los An- 
geles and Southern California for the 
man with money, for the man of brains 
and skill, and for the man with the 
ability and willingness to work, which I 
firmly believe, cannot be rivalled. Oth- 
ers will fare no better here than else- 
where. This is indeed the place “Where 
Nature Helps Industry Most.” 


& 


San Diego 


N the extreme southwestern corner 
I of the United States is a spot far- 
famed for its wealth, beauty and 
climate, a realm in which Nature has 
displayed her handiwork in a pleasing 
and most lavish manner. Here, under 
the warm sun and azure skies, caressed 
by the deep blue waters of the placid 


TYPICAL HOME, SAN DIEGO, CALg 
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STREET SCENE, SAN DIEGO, CAL.—PLAZA, 


Pacific, one finds San Diego County, 
San Diego City, and, like a huge sap- 
phire, sparkling in the golden light, the 
“Harbor of the Sun.” 

San Diego is a live, up-to-date, pro- 
gressive city. ‘There are prospects for 
the business man, the professional man 
and the wage-earner. The community is 
made up of enterprising people, aad San 
Diego extends a hand of welcome to all 
who are equipped, mentally, financially 
and physically, to enter into the great 
work of building up a new city, the “Fu- 
ture Metropolis of the Pacific Coast.” 
San Diego expects and desires the citi- 
zens who come to make this city their 
home, to become identified with her in- 
terests. She needs energetic, broad- 
minded men who can create, and who 
can give evidence of that spirit of loy- 
alty that is essential to the progress and 
growth of any community. 

San Diego is the first United States 
Port-of-Call north of Panama and but 


— 


ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN, WEATHER KIOSK 


86 miles from the great circle traversed 
by vessels voyaging to and from the 
Orient. It is one of the three ports on 
the Pacific capable of handling the 
largest ocean-going vessels. It has natu- 
ral channel waters deeper and wider 
than those of Boston, Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Shipping is not jeopar- 
dized by insidious currents or treacher- 
ous reefs, and storms are practically un- 
known. 

At the present moment no factor en- 
ters into the consideration of the future 
quite so much as the completion of an 
eastern outlet by rail. This work will 
be finished by the first of the year, 
bringing the city in direct touch not only 
with the Imperial Valley, but with the 
immense territory known as the Great 
Southwest. containing over 50,000,000 
acres of land. 

Of more or less importance are the 
following other factors: First, climate 
unexcelled by any city in this country 
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or any other; second, the holding for 
the entire year 1915 of one of the most 
beautiful expositions ever offered to the 
public; this was started when the city 
had a population of but 40,000; to-day 
the metropolitan district contains 109,- 
000; third, owing to late developments 
in foreign countries, San Diego is of 
great strategic importance to the gov- 
ernment, as evidenced by the construc- 
tion of the most powerful wireless in 
the world, coaling station, etc.; fourth, 
the changed economic condition brought 
about through the opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

That San Diego is well equipped 
with financial institutions is evidenced 
by the fact that twelve banks on the date 
of the last call of the comptroller had a 
total capital of $2,161,100, surplus and 
profits of $2,088,269, deposits of $18,- 
161,695, and loans aggregating $15,- 


706.822. 


& 
Salt Lake City 


H. Clay, Secretary Salt Lake 
Commercial Club 


By S. 


location makes it the natural in- 
dustrial, financial and transporta- 


Sic: LAKE CITY’S geographical 


tion center of an inland empire. It is 
the capital of a great State, which in 
itself is so rich in opportunities and re- 
sources that, bounteous though the yield 
in the past has been, the possibilities 
have scarcely been indicated. It is the 
center of Salt Lake Valley, situated at 
the foot of the great Wasatch Range on 
the east, while on the west are the dis- 
tant peaks of the Oquirrh Mountains. 
The Jordan River passes through the 
western part of the city on its way from 
Utah Lake to Great Salt Lake. Nu- 
merous snow-fed streams of pure water 
find their way through the valley to the 
river and lake, from magnificent moun- 
tain gorges, giving a water supply un- 
equalled for purity and sufficient in 
quantity to supply many times the pres- 
ent population (estimated for 1915 at 
126.000). Mineral springs of hot wa- 


ter, superior to the noted medicinal wa- 
ters of Europe, are located within the 
limits of the northern part of the city. 

Salt Lake City’s climate is unsur- 
passed with its brilliant sunshine tem- 
pered with sea breeze and mountain 
breeze, a mixture not found elsewhere 
in the world. 

Nature has aided man in making this 
city one of the most attractive in the 
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MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM FOURTH 
STREET, SALT LAKE CITY 


world. Overlooking the great valley, 
with the shimmering inland sea at its 
feet, no better spot in which to build a 
modern city could have been found in 
all the West. From the campus of the 
State University on a mesa a hundred 
feet higher than the business portion of 
the city, one has a view of the whole 
valley, mountains, lake and city. Be- 
low are the broad tree-lined streets with 
handsome, attractive homes. Here and 
there a great mansion or a lofty steeple 
towers above the foliage. Further on 
are stately office buildings with the mag- 
nificent city and county building, the 
State’s new capitol, the world famous 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
hotels, churches, etc. 

The agricultural 


products of the 
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country tributary to Salt Lake are the 
most varied on the American continent. 
The upland stretches of Utah land, not 
susceptible to cultivation, support hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle, sheep and 
horses. Large areas are covered with 
great forests of pine, spruce and cedar 
of great commercial value. 

If all the agricultural lands tributary 
to Salt Lake and all the surrounding 
livestock ranges were unproductive, the 
city would still be an important center 
on account of the great mining industry 
and the enormous traffic due to the op- 
eration of the most extensive smelting 
plants in the West. Almost within 
sight of the city is the mining camp of 
Bingham, home of the world’s greatest 
copper mine, the Utah Copper and many 
other heavy producers. Two thousand 
men are employed here and 23,000 tons 
of ore are shipped to the smelters daily. 
Within a hundred miles of Salt Lake 
City are mines that have paid $8,973,- 
000 in dividends in the last year. 

Salt Lake City has built up a con- 
siderable manufacturing industry as a 
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result of its position as a distributing 
center and its natural advantages. Fig- 
ures compiled last year show some 780 
manufacturing plants in the State, fully 
one-half of which are in or near Salt 
Lake City. The products of the State 
factories range from mining machinery 
and structural steel to knitted fabrics, 
and include sugar, salt, fire clay, Port- 
land cement, candy, chocolate, canned 
and pickled goods. 

Salt Lake City has the following 
banks with a combined capitalization of 
$5,800,000: Bankers Trust Company, 
Deseret Savings Company, Farmers and 
Stockgrowers Bank, Merchants Bank, 
McCornick & Co., bankers; Salt Lake 
Security and Trust Company, Utah 
Savings and Trust, Walker Bros., 
bankers; Tracy Loan and Trust, Conti- 
nental National Bank, Deseret National 
Bank, National Bank of the Republic, 
National City Bank, National Copper 
Bank, Utah State National Bank, Co- 
lumbia Trust Company. 

Bank clearings for June, 1915, were 
$26,573,993.43. 


The Spanish Language andJ]Its Influence 
on Foreign Trade 





By JOHN CLAUSEN, Manager Foreign Department The Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco 





N_ the development of foreign trade, 
our first thought and attention 
must be given to the necessity of 

acquainting with the lan- 
guages and customs of foreign countries, 
and at the same time endeavor to modi- 
fy our present home business-winning 
wethods to suit the sentiments and 
prejudices of our foreign friends. 

We must know what we can sell and 

under what conditions we can negotiate 


ourselves 


our goods; and while, perhaps, the more 
vital problem which at present con- 
fronts us in our trade with Latin-Amer- 
ica is the noticeable absence of adequate 
banking and shipping facilities, organ- 
ized to advance American interests of 
no less importance is the lack of 
specially-trained men to carry out the 
necessary missionary work, which can- 
not readily be crowned with the goal of 
success, unless they, on behalf of the 
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commercial and financial interests of 
this country, are in position to approach 
the merchants there in the terms with 
which they are familiar. Unless this 
vital point is seriously taken under ad- 
visement, our efforts will prove fruit- 
less, and the competition of more pro- 
gressive countries that have taken this 
into consideration will eventually com- 
pel us to relinquish our supremacy and 
oblige us to retire from the field of the 
world’s commercial struggle. 

The people of this country are awak- 
ening to an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of more intimate relations—both 
business and social—with our sister 
American republics, and while the 
knowledge of the Spanish language 
may not result in the amassing of great 
fortunes or in the attainment of the 
highest positions, it will undoubtedly 
bring about commensurate advancement 
and ;romotions, which after all embody 
the principles of a successful career. 

A knowledge of languages and for- 
eign currencies, which are so closely in- 
terwoven with international trade, is es- 
sential if our commercial and financial 
institutions are to take their full share 
in developing our foreign commerce. A 
lack of such information will often 
cause annoyances to our foreign cus- 
tomers and tend to establish in their 
minds prejudices against American 
business methods. 

The Spanish tongue is becoming more 
useful—and to a certain extent indis- 
pensable—in view of our increasing 
trade relations with Latin-America, and 
while thousands are clamoring for 
equality of opportunity, there are so far 
but few who are willing to submit them- 
selves to the necessary proportionate 
effort in ambitious study. While indi- 
vidual opportunities will offer them- 
selves to our enterprising business men, 
the general prosperity of the South 
American trade can only be guaranteed 
by a ready co-operation of all elements. 
Our attention is daily attracted to the 
fact that the more successful the man, 
the more does he study and plan as a 


part of his daily occupation, in the de- 
velopment of his business affairs. 

It is a pleasing revelation that one 
of the foremost banking institutions of 
the United States is now giving every 
encouragement to its staff in the teach- 
ing of Spanish as a salient feature of 
the course in international banking 
which it extends to its young men. 

In these classes, which are held in 


Joun CLAvsEeN 


MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT THE CROCKER 
NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 


the evening, after business hours, they 
are required in conversation to speak 
nothing but Spanish, and the president 
of that institution proudly asserts that 
they will soon have available a requisite 
number of trained assistants who will 
materially help to overcome the handi- 
cap heretofore existing in securing 
young men with the proper qualifica- 
tions and willingness to go to Latin- 
American countries, not only to render 
invaluable aid to the institution which 
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they represent, but incidentally to give 
an impetus to the national movement to 
foster trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Were I permitted to offer an opinion, 
I would strongly recommend that 
through national or state legislation, 
every university, college and _ public 
school give preference to the study of 
modern languages, with Spanish as the 
foremost tongue, making this feature in 
a measure compulsory and indispensable 
to obtain certain academic degrees. 

{ see no reason why our larger finan- 
cial and commercial institutions should 
not offer every inducement to their statf 
for the acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages, if for no other than selfish mo- 
tives in promoting the growth of their 
business. 

A young man with the additional lin- 
guistic acquirements brought about by 
such a course would assuredly prove of 
infinitely more value to his employer 
than one who—through circumstances, 
granting that they were beyond his con- 
trol—may have become localized in his 
sphere of work and studies. 

The independent American spirit fre- 
quently leads us to believe that we are 
further advanced than other countries 
of the New World, and it is interesting 
to know that Latin-America records— 
with a just and natural pride—the fact 
that the first university in the Americas 
was that of Santos Tomas de Aquino at 
Santo Domingo in 1538, and in a com- 
paratively short period thereafter was 


established the university of San Mar- 
cos in the City of Lima, Peru, which 
was founded in the year 1551, almosi a 
century before Harvard University 
opened its doors, and it is particularly 
notable that the institution at Lima is 
still in existence. 

With the foundation of universities 
and schools the desire for learning and 
individual culture naturally was devel- 
vped at an early stage, as evidenced by 
the literature of Latin-America which is 
as rich—or richer—in sentiment and 
value of thought as that of any other 
country. Yet it is hardly known to the 
average North American, except by a 
handful of students who have happily 
devoted their time to the study of the 
Spanish language. 

The Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference recently held in Washington 
strongly advocated Pan-Americanism, 
and I wish that I might convey the 
thoughts of this noteworthy gathering, 
so influential in cementing a broader and 
closer relationship between all the 
Americas. However, this thought may 
be more forcibly summarized in the sen- 
timent voiced by President Wilson at 
the conference, when he said that “in 
emphasizing the points which most 
unite us in sympathy and spiritual in- 
terest with the Latin-American peo- 
ples, we are only emphasizing the points 
of our own life, and we should prove 
ourselves untrue to our own tradition if 
we proved ourselves untrue friends to 
them.” 
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Remarkable Growth Shown by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE deposits of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York as reported 
to the State Superintendent of Banks 
for June 23 totaled $281,000,000. 
These are the highest figures ever re- 
ported by the Guaranty Trust Compa- 


ny, and are $47,000,000 more than the 
deposits of one year ago. The total 
resources of the company are now $362, 
000,000, or $66,000,000 greater than on 
the corresponding date last vear. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Making Good a Deficiency 
by Directors’ Notes 


HEN the board of directors of 

a bank of discount finds the 

institution in a state of in- 
solvency—the capital impaired, or as- 
sets of doubtful worth in their posses- 
sion, they must do one of three things: 
(a) voluntarily liquidate; (b) be forced 
into liquidation by the supervising pow- 
ers, or in other words, fail; (c) make 
good the deficiency. 

Where the shrinkage is not sufficient 
to warrant closing the bank, it frequent- 
ly happens that temporary contributions 
are made by the directors, in the hope 
or expectation that the bank will earn 
its way back to solvency and repay the 
advances out of earnings. These ad- 
vances are generally made in the form of 
notes running to the bank, which in- 
crease the assets without parting with 
any other asset or increasing the liabil- 
ities. In the event of a condition aris- 
ing where these notes must be paid, the 
claim could be made that the notes were 
without consideration, and _ therefore 
void. 

In taking over the assets of a bank 
in Brooklyn, the assets were taken in at 
a figure $175,000 in excess, of their 
value. Instead of charging off the 
amount, the directors chose to right the 
matter by taking the note of a contract- 
ing corporation with no property what- 
ever. It was a dummy loan. 

Mvidently the loan was not in favor 
wil) the administration, for the matter 
was brought to the attention of the di- 
rectors. But they were fearful of the 


results if they charged the note off. It 
would make a big reduction in surplus 
and undivided profits, provoke criticism 
and cause stock to be offered for sale 
and depress the price. 

The bank held some “suspended as- 
sets,” and it seems several directors 
agreed to make a new note to take the 
place of the doubtful paper, and in case 
the suspended assets realized sufficient 
to make the note good, they were not to 
be liable, but if not, their obligation 
was to be binding. They agreed “to 
stand behind the note.” 

The president signed the note and 
eight members of the board indorsed it. 
Subsequently $25,000 was realized on 
the suspended assets and the note was 
reduced to $150,000. When the bank 
failed the $150,000 note was among the 
assets and was in due course sued upon. 

The defense was, no consideration. 
The court held, in substance, that con- 
sideration did exist, in the form of pro- 
tection to the stock holdings; that a con- 
tract was formed between the bank and 
the parties to the note, and the consid- 
eration was the protection to their stock 
interests. If, by this transaction, the 
surplus of the bank was increased, even 
fictitiously, there was nevertheless a 
benefit to the parties to the note and con- 
sideration did exist. The facts are in 
substance repeated in many other banks 
whose affairs are not in sound condition, 
and the same remedy is often applied. 
The case (Union Bank of Brooklyn vs. 
Sullivan et al., in this number) is grant- 
ed a new trial by the Court of Appeals 
of New York, but the ruling is logical 
and worthy of perusal. 











Consideration 
New York. 


Directors Notes for Depreciation in 
Asset 
struments — Presentment 


Values—Cancellation of In- 
for Pay- 


ment. 
New York Court of Appeals, March 16, 1915. 
UNION BANK OF BROOKLYN VS. SULLIVAN ET. AL. 


Where some of the listed assets of a bank 
were worthless, and stockholders and direc- 
tors, instead of charging off such assets, gave 
a note in lieu of such worthless assets, in 
order to protect the bank against criticism 
and the stock against depreciation, the note 
was supported by valuable consideration. 
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CTION by the Union Bank of 

Brooklyn against David A. Sulli- 
van and others. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (161 App. Div. 
884, 145 N. Y. Supp. 1148) modifying 
a judgment of the Trial Term, dismiss- 
ing the complaint, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT. 


T appears that in April, 1906, the 

Union Bank of Brooklyn (not the 
plaintiff, but the plaintiff’s predecessor 
in interest of the same name) took over 
all the assets of the People’s Bank of 
Brooklyn, and, in appraising the prop- 
erty of the People’s Bank, overvalued 
the same to the extent of $175,000. In- 
stead of charging the amount to profit 
and loss, and taking it out of surplus, 
the bank carried the $175,000 in the 
form of a loan to the Orr Contracting 
Company, a corporation having no prop- 
erty whatever, and took from that com- 
pany a note or notes for the amount. 
These notes were held by the bank 
among its assets for several months and 
were then replaced by a note of $175,- 
000, which the note in suit subsequently 
took the place of. 
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The president of the bank gave the 
following explanation of what was done: 

“This $175,000 was carried among 
the assets of the Union Bank of Brook- 
lyn and was represented by notes of the 
Orr Contracting Company. * * * 
These notes did not represent any real 
value. * * * JT brought the mat- 
ter up at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. * * * consisting of But- 
tling, Tompkins, Strasser, Albers, Dam- 
ron, Brown, Michaels, Bogart and my- 
self. * * * JT stated to the commit- 
tee that we were carrying $175,000 in 
notes among the assets of the bank 
which should be charged off out of the 
surplus.” 

Michaels and Brown said: 

“That it would not look well to charge 
it out of the surplus of the bank; that 
at the next public report of the bank it 
would show a large deficit in our surplus 
and cause, not only criticism, but prob- 
ably quite some of our stock would be 
offered for sale. * * * We dis- 
cussed the advisability of placing a good 
note among the assets of the bank in- 
stead of these other notes which repre- 
sented no value.” 


The witness referred to certain “sus- 
pended assets” owned by the bank or 
held for it, and, speaking of the pro- 
posed note in connection with such as- 
sets, said: 


“If they come in we could apply it on 
this note of $175,000, and two or three 
of the members said they would take 
their chance on that; that they were 
heavily interested in the bank and would 
stand back of the note.” 


He was then questioned and made an- 
swer as follows: 


“Q. I want to know exactly what was 
said about that. In case the profits real- 
ized on the (suspended assets) that you 
refer to were not sufficient to pay the 
note, then what was said by anybody 
present? A. I recall three at least say- 
ing they would stand back of it and the 
others acquiescing in it and also stating 
that they would take a chance on the 
profits paying the note. * * * Q. 
Was there anything said by you; did 
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you ask them or say anything to them 
about standing behind the note? * * * 
A. I asked them all to stand behind the 
note when it was made, not separately, 
but collectively, and they all agreed to 
doso. * * * Q. What did they all 
say when they agreed? A. They ac- 
quiesced by saying, ‘Yes,’ or bowed their 
heads, or something. There was no ob- 
jection or dissension in the matter at 
all.” 


Pursuant to this arrangement, a note 
for $175,000 was made by the president, 
Sullivan, and was indorsed by the other 
members of the executive committee, be- 
ing the eight individuals mentioned, 
who, in addition to being members of 
the executive committee, were all direc- 
tors of the Union Bank, and were stock- 
holders in the bank to a very considera- 
able amount. They or their personal 
representatives are the defendants in 
this action. 

It is not clear from the evidence in 
what account the Orr Contracting Com- 
pany’s notes had been carried by the 
bank—whether charged to bills dis 
counted, or to demand loans, or placed 
in the suspense account. But, however 
carried, they appeared as assets in de- 
termining the bank‘s surplus, and when 
the note of the president, indorsed by 
the directors, was taken, the Orr Con- 
tracting Company’s notes were de- 
stroyed, and the new note was substitut- 
ed therefor, and the bank’s surplus re- 
mained the same. 

Some time later on the Union Bank 
sold and assigned all its property and 
assets, including the $175,000 note, to 
the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. The 
indorsers of the note were all directors 
and stockholders in that bank, and the 
maker, the defendant Sullivan, was its 
president. Prior to July 23, 1907, col- 
lections to the amount of $25,000 had 
been made on account of the suspended 
assets before mentioned, which were ap- 
plied on the $175,000 note, and on that 
day a new note for $150,000 was made, 
which is the note sued on. This note 
was made by Sullivan and indorsed by 
the same persons who had indorsed the 
$175,000 note, except Tompkins, who 

& 


had died, and the note was indorsed in 
his name by his executor, the defendant 
Sullivan. 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
after it took over the Union Bank, made 
reports to the state banking department, 
as required by law, and published a 
statement of its financial situation, and 
in these reports and statement the $175,- 
000 note at first, and afterwards the 
$150,000 note, were scheduled as assets 
and were regarded as assets in declar- 
ing dividends by the bank. 

On November 1, 1907, at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Me- 
chanics’ and Traders’ Bank, the individ- 
ual notes of the maker and each of the 
indorsers, except the defendant Henry 
Albers, for $16,666.67, were substituted 
for the $150,000 note. Each of the in- 
dorsers, except Albers, at the same time 
canceled his indorsement upon the larger 
note. Albers’ name thereon remained 
uncanceled, and he gave no other note. 
It was proved on the trial that the board 
of directors of the bank did not author- 
ize the cancellation of the $150,000 
note and the substitution therefor of the 
individual notes of the persons liable. 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank 
closed its doors in January, 1908, and 
resumed business in the month of Au- 
gust of that year under the name of the 
Union Bank of Brooklyn, as shown in 
the title of this action. On April 5, 
1910, the bank again closed its doors, 
and the superintendent of banks took 
possession of the institution and placed 
a special deputy in charge thereof. Into 
the hands of this deputy came the note 
of $150,000, and on November 23, 1910, 
he caused the same to be presented for 
payment and to be protested for non- 
payment, and notice thereof to be given 
to the defendants. On the evidence, of 
which the foregoing is a summary, the 
court dismissed the complaint. 
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OPINION OF THE COURT. 


UDDEBACK, J.: (after stating 
facts as above). The defendants 
contend that the note sued on was with- 
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out consideration. It is difficult to frame 
a complete and accurate definition of 
what constitutes a sufficient considera- 
tion to support a contract, but this court 
has approved the following: 

“A valuable consideration may con- 
sist of some right, interest, profit, or 
benefit accruing to one party, or some 
forbearance, detriment, loss, or respon- 
sibility given, suffered, or undertaken 
by the other.” Rector, ete., St. Mark’s 
Church vs. Teed, 120 N. Y. 583. 

I think there was evidence upon 
which the jury might have found that 
some benefit accrued to the defendants 
from the note in question, and that there 
was a sufficient consideration therefor, 
within this definition. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the 
salient features of the transaction which 
led to the making of the original note of 
$175,000. These may be briefly stated. 
The bank had sustained a loss of $175,- 
000, which for some time had been rep- 
resented on its books by worthless pa- 
per. There came a time when it was 
imperative that the bank should no long- 
er deal with the deficiency in that way, 
and the president laid the matter before 
the executive committee. The bank 
could either take the $175,000 out of its 
apparent surplus, or require some suf- 
ficient security to make the surplus 
good. 

The president and members of the 
executive committee were all stockhold- 
ers of the bank, and it meant a loss to 
them through a fall in the value of their 
holdings if the surplus of the bank was 
reduced by the sum of $175,000. They 
therefore gave their note for the amount 
which they hoped the bank would in 
some way meet, but which nevertheless 
they agreed to stand back of. They 
gave their note, and the bank’s surplus 
was not depleted. Thus a contract was 
made upon a sufficient consideration be- 
tween the maker and indorsers of the 
note on the one hand and the bank, a 
body corporate, on the other. Certainly 
those who became liable on the note se- 
cured a distinct benefit which accrued 
directly from the contract. Each share 
of stock which they held represented 
an aliquot part of the bank’s assets, and 
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whatever increased the assets benefited 
the holders of the stock. 

In Dykman vs. Keeney, 10 App. Div. 
612, the defendants were the directors 
of a banking corporation, and they each 
made a note to the corporation for $10,- 
000. The notes were made pursuant to 
an agreement which recited that doubt 
existed in the minds of the directors and 
in the mind of the superintendent of 
banks as to the soundness of certain of 
the bank’s securities ; and in order to re- 
move such doubt, and make the bank un- 
questionably solvent, the directors had 
each made his note for $10,000 to the 
bank. It was held that these notes 
were supported by a sufficient considera- 
tion. The court said: 

“While the question whether the cap- 
ital was impaired at the time the notes 
were given was not determined, nor did 
the superintendent of the banking de- 
partment make any requisition upon the 
directors to make good any specific de- 
ficiency, still the doubt existing on that 
question in the mind of the superintend- 
ent, arising out of the character of some 
of the debts and bills receivable due to 
the bank and the interest of the direc- 
tors in the continuance of the bank as a 
sound financial and business institution, 
constituted a sufficient consideration to 
support the notes of the defendants giv- 
en to make good any possible deficiency 
which did exist. These notes, therefore, 
became upon their delivery debts due to 
the bank.” 

The question in Dykman vs. Keeney 
was again before the court (16 App. 
Div. 131, 45), and the holding was the 
same, and the decision then made was 
affirmed by this court in 160 N. Y. 677. 

In Broderick v. Brown (C.C.) 69 
Fed. 497, it appeared that a national 
bank had suspended business and was 
in the hands of a bank examiner, un- 
der the federal statutes. The examiner 
informed the directors that, before the 
comptroller of the currency would per- 
mit the bank to resume business, it 
would be necessary that the sum of $50,- 
000 be raised and placed in the bank. 
Acting on this information, the stock- 
holders voluntarily contributed and 

















paid to the bank a sum equal to fifty 
per cent. of their holdings and amount- 
ing to $50,000. It was held that the 
amount was not a loan to the bank but « 
contribution, and was an asset of the 
corporation. The court said: 


“The law is well settled that where 
stockholders voluntarily assess them- 
selves to relieve the corporation from 
pecuniary embarrassment, or for the 
hetterment of their stock, whatever may 
be the occasion of the assessment, the 
advances thus made are not debts 
against but assets of the corporation.” 


In Hope Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
vs. Perkins, 38 N. Y. 404, the defend- 
ant gave to the plaintiff a note for 
$2,500. This was one of several notes 
given for the purpose of paying losses 
which might accrue on policies issued by 
the company after all the other funds 
in the hands of the company had been 
first applied. It was also provided that 
the company should pay interest to the 
makers of the notes. In a suit against 
the defendant it was objected that the 
note was without consideration. The 
court held that the provision for the 
payment of interest was a sufficient con- 
sideration, and also that the note was 
made to give the company credit with 
the public and thus induce individuals 
to insure with it. And the presumption 
was that they were thus induced to in- 
sure, and that was a sufficient considera- 
tion. 

Hurd vs. Kelly, 78 N. Y. 588, was an 
action by the plaintiff, as receiver of the 
Third Avenue Savings Bank, against 
the defendant and others upon a bond. 
The consideration mentioned in the 
bond was that the savings bank, as re- 
quested by the obligors, should continue 
its ordinary business until January 15, 
1873, and the further consideration was 
the mutual covenants of the bond. The 
condition of the bond was that the ob- 
ligors should each pay a specific sum, 
with interest. It appeared that the as- 
sets of the bank had been impaired, and 
the bond was executed for the purpose 
of being exhibited to the banking de- 
partment as an asset, so that the bank 
might pass examination and inspection 
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and be able to continue business. It 
was objected that the bond was without 
consideration, but the court held that 
the continuance of business by the bank 
and the incurring of new obligations in- 
cident thereto was a good consideration. 
There was sufficient evidence, within 
the doctrine of the decisions cited to go 
to the jury upon the question of con- 
sideration. 

There are three other questions in- 
volved in the case. The first of these 
has reference to the presentment of the 
$150,000 note for payment. Of course, 
it was not intended at any time by the 
parties to the note that the maker, Sul- 
livan, should be primarily liable there- 
on as the principal debtor. The under- 
standing and agreement was that they 
all, maker and indorsers alike, should 
stand behind the note “not separately, 
but collectively.” In fact, they were 
all makers, and those who were in form 
indorsers had no right to expect or re- 
quire that Sullivan would pay the note. 
Under such circumstances, presentment 
for payment was not necessary. No- 
gotiable Instruments Law, Secs. 130, 
140; Witherow vs. Slayback, 158 N. Y. 
649; Haddock, Blanchard & Co. vs. 
Haddock, 192 N. Y. 499. 

The second question arises out of the 
cancellation of the $150,000 note. The 
evidence shows that the cancellation 
was made by the very individuals, ex- 
cept the defendant Albers, and except 
Tompkins, deceased, who are now 
charged with liability on the note. The 
original understanding, as has been said, 
was that the parties to the note should 
be liable collectively and not separately, 
and, when the names of the indorsers 
were erased, it was sought thereby to 
change this liability and make each re- 
sponsible for his proportionate share of 
the note, and so each of them, when he 
crossed out his name as indorser, at 
the same time handed back to the bank 
a new note for one-ninth of the $150,- 
000. This was done without the au- 
thority and without the knowledge of 
the board of directors. 

Section 204 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (Cons. Laws, c. 38) pro- 
vides that: 
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“A cancellation (of a note) made 
* * * without the authority of the hold- 
er, is inoperative * * * but * * *the 
burden of proof lies on the party who 
alleges that the cancellation was made 
* * * without authority.” 

The evidence to which reference has 
been made meets the burden of proof 
which the statute requires. 

While the defendant Albers did not 
take part in the cancellation of the in- 
dorsements, the validity of his indorse- 
ment was not affected, if it is found 
that the cancellation of the others was 
unauthorized. 

The third question is whether the de- 
fendant Sullivan, by his indorsement of 
the $150,000 note as the executor of the 
last will and testament of Edward B. 
Tompkins, deceased, bound the estate of 
the decedent. It appears that Sullivan 
was only one of several executors of 
the Tompkins will, and the others are 
not made parties to this action. It is 
sufficient to say that he could not, with- 
out the co-operation of the other execu- 
tors, indorse the note so as to bind the 
Tompkins estate. Bailey vs. Spofford, 
14 Hun, 86; Finneren vs. Hinz, 38 Hun, 
465. The motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint as to the defendant Sullivan, as 
executor, was properly allowed. 

I therefore recommend that the judg- 
ment appealed from be reversed and a 
new trial granted, with costs to abide 
the event as to the defendants, except 
David A. Sullivan, as executor of, etc., 
of Edward B. Tompkins, deceased, and 
as to said defendant the judgment be 
affirmed, with costs. 

Judgment reversed, etc. 

108 N. E. Rep. 558. 
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Collection of Note Direct 


New York. 


Note Sent to Bank Where It was Pay- 
able “for Collection and Remittance” 
—Demand — Presentment — Agency 
—Insolvency. 


New York Court of Appeals, May 25, 1915. 
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BALDWIN’S BANK OF PENN 
SMITH, ET AL. 


YAN Vs, 


The holder of a note, by sending it to the 
bank where it is made payable, for collection 
and remittance, constitutes the bank its agent 
to collect the note and remit the proceeds. 

Sending a note to a bank where made pay- 
able and in which the maker has funds is, in 
effect, an order or draft on the banker in 
favor of the holder for the amount of the 
note, and the maker need not direct that it 
be charged to his account. 

Since the relation of debtor and creditor 
exists between a bank and its depositor, that 
a depositor makes a note payable at a bank 
in which he has funds does not constitute 
the bank his agent to pay it. 

Money deposited becomes a part of the 
bank’s general funds, and the bank impliedly 
contracts to pay its depositors’ checks, ac- 
ceptances, notes made payable at the bank, 
and the like to the amount of his credit, but 
the payment is made out of the funds of the 
bank, not of the depositor. 

Where the holder of a note sends it to the 
bank where made payable for “collection and 
remittance,” and on the date of maturity the 
bank is directed by the maker to charge the 
note to his account, he at all times having 
had sufficient funds therein to pay the note, 
the loss caused by the failure of the bank to 
remit and its insolvency seven days after 
maturity of the note must fall on the holder, 
the bank being his agent, in view of Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law (Consol. Laws, c. 38) 
Sec. 147, providing that, when an instrument 
is made payable at a bank, it is equivalent 
to an order to the bank to pay the same 
for the account of the principal debtor there- 
in. (109 N. E. Rep.) 


& 


CTION by Baldwin’s Bank of Penn 
Yan against Albert L. Smith and 
Walter S. Smith. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (155 App. Div. 
881, 139 N. Y. Supp. 1115) affirming 
a judgment for plaintiff, defendants ap- 
peal. - Reversed, and complaint dis- 


missed. 
O7 


STATEMENT OF FACT. 


HIS is an action on a promissory 
note made by the defendants on the 
11th day of August, 1910, payable to 
the order of W. N. Wise four months 
after date at the Farmers’ and Mer- 














chants’ Bank, Watkins, N. Y. The 
plaintiff became the holder of the note 
in due course, and before maturity sent 
it to the bank where it was made paya- 
ble “for collection and remittance.” On 
the 19th day of December, 1910, seven 
days after the maturity of the note, said 
bank suspended without having remitted 
for the note, although during all of that 
time defendants had more than suffi- 
cient funds to their credit with it to 
meet the note, and the bank had suffi- 
cient funds to pay it. On Monday, De- 
cember 12th, the due date having fallen 
on Sunday, the 11th, one of the defend- 
ants called the president of the Wat- 
kins bank by phone and inquired if the 
note was there, and, being informed 
that it was, instructed the president to 
charge it to the defendants’ account, and 
was told that that would be done. The 
plaintiff made no inquiry or effort to 
ascertain the fate of the note until after 
the failure of the Watkins bank. 


co) 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 
ILLER, J.: This is a case of first 


impression. The trial court re- 
lied on Indig vs. National City Bank of 
Brooklyn, 80 N. Y. 100. But that case 
is plainly distinguishable. The defend- 
ant there received a note from the 
plaintiff for collection and sent it to the 
bank where it was payable, which re- 
ceived it the day it ‘fell due, and the 
next day sent a New York draft for the 
amount of the note, less exchange, to 
the defendant, who received it the fol- 
lowing day. On the day the draft was 
forwarded to the defendant the sender 
closed its doors, and the draft was not 
paid. The defendant was sought to be 
made liable for negligence in sending 
the note to the bank where it was made 
payable. But it was held that that did 
rot constitute actionable negligence, for 
the reason that the same result might 
have ensued if the defendant had em- 
ployed a subagent, who would have been 
justified in accepting the draft. Judge 
Rapallo did say that the defendant did 
not constitute the bank to which it sent 
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the note its agents to receive the pro- 
ceeds. But his opinion received the con™ 
currence of only two of the judges, and 
on that point has, in effect, been over- 
ruled by this court (National Revere 
Bank of Boston vs. National Bank of 
the Republic of N. Y., 172 N. Y. 102, 
and is opposed to the weight of author- 
ity, Smith vs. President, etc., Essex 
County Bank, 22 Barb. 627; Ayrault vs. 
Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 570; Bank of 
Washington vs. Triplett, 1 Pet. 25; 
Ward vs. Smith, 7 Wall, 447, 19 L. Ed. 
207; Cheney vs. Libby, 134 U. S. 68, 82, 
10 Supt. Ct. 498. Plainly by sending 
the note “for collection and remittance” 
inc }Jaimtiff in this case constituted the 
Watkins bank its agent to collect the 
note and remit the proceeds. 

It is settled law that the failure to 
make demand at the time and place of 
payment agreed upon does not exonerate 
the debtor, whose readiness to pay at 
the specified time and place is merely 
equivalent to a tender. Hills vs. Place, 
48 N. Y. 520; Locklin vs. Moore, 57 
N. Y. 360. And see cases cited in the 
opinions in those cases. In that respect 
a note, which is an absolute promise to 
pay, is said to differ from a check, which 
is a mere order. 

But it is also the law of this state, 
although it was early debated, that the 
failure to present a check within a rea- 
sonable time does not exonerate the 
drawer, unless there has been a loss. 
Little vs. Phenix Bank, 2 Hill, 425; 
Carroll vs. Sweet, 128 N. Y. 19. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 38) section 147, provides: 


“Where the instrument is made pay- 
able at a bank it is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for 
the account of the principal debtor 
thereon.” 


And this court in Aetna National 
National Bank vs. Fourth National 
Bank of N. Y., 46 N. Y. 82, 88, said, 
per Allen, J.: 


“An acceptance or promissory note 
thus payable fi. e., at a bank] is, if 
the party is in funds, that is, has the 
amount to his credit, equivalent to a 
check, and is, in effect, an order or draft 
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on the banker in favor of the holder, for 
the amount of the note or acceptance.” 


The reason for exonerating the draw- 
er of a check in case of loss resulting 
from a failure to present it in a reason- 
able time is that the drawing of a check 
is virtually an appropriation, though not 
an assignment, pro tanto of the drawer’s 
funds in the bank. See Little vs. Phe- 
nix Bank, supra, 2 Hill, at page 428. 

It is incumbent on the holder of the 
paper to secure payment, and loss re- 
sulting from his neglect should fall upon 
him, not on the drawer, who has no fur- 
ther duty to perform. I am unable to 
perceive why the same reason does not 
hold good in the case of a note payable 
at a bank where the maker has funds to 
meet it at maturity, especially since 
such note is by statute made the equiva” 
lent of a check. To the extent that he 
has appropriated his credit, he is not 
called upon to look after it, but dis- 
charges his duty by keeping his account 
good. None of the cases in this juris- 
diction holding that the maker of a note 
payable at a bank is not exonerated by 
the holder’s failure to present it for 
payment involved the question of a loss 
resulting from such failure. I find noth- 
ing in any of them except the dictum 
in the Indig Case to the effect that the 
loss in such case falls on the maker. 

The obligation to present the note, 
if it existed, bears on the obligation to 
follow it up, when it is sent by mail to 
the payee bank “for collection.” I 
shall not discuss the numerous cases in 
other jurisdictions holding that it is 
negligence per se to send a bill for col- 
lection to the drawee or payee bank. 
There may be, in that respect, a distinc- 
tion between a note and a check, or a 
bill of exchange and between liability of 
an agent to its principal and liability of 
the holder to the maker of a note. At 
any rate, the Indig Case has generally 
been regarded as having settled the law 
in this state the other way and in ac- 
cordance with what is believed to be the 
custom. However, by sending the note 
to the Watkins bank the plaintiff cre- 
ated a situation likely to, and which in 
fact did, mislead the defendants and re- 
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sult in loss. Upon being informed that 
the note was there, they directed that it 
be charged to their account. That was 
unnecessary (Aetna National Bank vs. 
Fourth National Bank of N. Y., supra, 
at page 88 of 46 N. Y.), but it indi- 
cated a lively interest in caring for their 
paper. Nothing more remained for 
them to do, as, of course, they could 
wait, as business men customarily do, 
for the return of the note with their can” 
celed vouchers. The plaintiff’s act thus 
led the defendants to suppose that their 
credit had been applied pro tanto to the 
payment of the note, and lulled them 
into taking no further measures either 
to pay the note or to draw upon the 
credit thus appropriated. 

However, it is unnecessary to decide 
whether the plaintiff owed the defend- 
ants the duty in the first instance to pre- 
sent the note, or whether its failure to 
make any inquiry for a week after send- 
ing the note by mail to the payee bank 
for collection discharged the makers, 
loss having resulted. The foregoing are 
at least cogent reasons for holding that, 
in making the payee bank an agent to 
collect, the holder takes the risk of loss 
resulting from the latter’s negligence 
and assumes responsibility for its acts 
within the scope of its authority. That 
such an agency was created in this case 
is plain, even though, as was said in the 
Indig Case, the mere sending of a note 
by mail to the bank where it is payable 
be in effect the same as presenting it 
over the bank’s counter. The Watkins 
bank was the agent of the plaintiff to 
collect, but not of the defendants to 
pay. 

Although it has sometimes been said 
that by making a note payable at a bank 
where the maker keeps an account 
he constitutes the bank his agent to pay 
it, that statement will not bear analy- 
sis. The relation of debtor and cred- 
itor, not of agent and principal, exists 
between a bank and its depositor. Aetna 
National Bank vs. Fourth National 
Bank of N. Y., supra; Jordan vs. Na- 
tional Shoe & Leather Bank of N. Y., 
74 N. Y. 467, 30; Straus vs. Trades- 
men’s Nat. Bank, 122 N. Y. 379; Ship- 
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man vs. Bank of the State of New York, 
126 N. Y. 318; Cassidy vs. Uhlmann, 
170 N. Y. 505, 63 N. E. 554. 

The money deposited becomes a part 
of the bank’s general funds. The bank 
impliedly contracts to pay its deposit- 
or’s checks, acceptances, notes payable 
at the bank, and the like, to the amount 
of his credit. Citizens National Bank 
of Davenport vs. Importers’ & Traders’ 
Bank of N. Y., 119 N. Y. 195. But in 
discharging its implied obligation it 
pays its own money as a debtor, not 
its depositor’s money as an agent. As 
has already been shown, a note payalle 
at a bank where the depositor has an 
account is, in respect to being an order 
to pay, the precise equivalent of a check. 
Plainly, then, the bank bears no rela- 
tion of trust or agency to its depositor 
in respect of paying either notes or 
checks. It is a mere drawee answerable 
to the drawer for a breach of its implied 
contract obligation to honor the draft. 
It necessarily follows that the transac- 
tion between the defendants and the 
Watkins bank amounted to payment, or 
that the failure to secure payment was 
due solely to the negligence of the plain- 
tiff’s agent. 

The plaintiff knew when it sent the 
note to its agent that if the makers were 
in funds it would be paid by charging 
it to their account. Thus the subse- 
quent transaction is to be viewed as 
though it had occurred directly between 
the plaintiff and the defendants ; the lat- 
ter being depositors of the former. 
What would constitute payment between 
the immediate parties should equally 
constitute payment, though an agent for 
one intervened. The case in brief is 
this: A bank, the holder of a note, or 
the agent of the holder to collect, has 
funds in its hands upon which the mak- 
ers are entitled to draw; after the note 
is due it is directed to charge the note 
against that credit, and says it will do 
so. All that is necessary to constitute 
payment is the intention to make the 
application, which may be evidenced in 
a variety of ways, e. g., by bookkeep- 
ing entries, by canceling the note and 
surrendering it to the makers, by the 
drawing of a check by the makers and 
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its acceptance in payment by the bank. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
plaintiff selected an agent to collect 
knowing that in the usual course of 
business payment would be made by a 
mere transfer of credits. If the makers 
had actually gone to the bank and 
passed the necessary currency over its 
counter to pay the note with a direction 
thus to apply it, that would plainly 
have constituted payment. Smith vs. 
President, etc., Essex County Bank, 
supra. If they had sent a check drawn 
on the bank to pay the note, the ac- 
ceptance of it would have been per se 
an appropriation of the funds of the 
drawer, or, to be accurate, of the funds 
subject to the drawer’s order, to the 
payment of the note. Pratt vs. Foote, 
9 N. Y. 463; Commercial Bank of Penn: 
vs. Union Bank of N. Y., 11 N. Y. 203; 
Oddie vs. National City Bank of New 
York, 45 N. Y. 735, 6 Am. Rep. 160. 

The verbal order with the statement 
of the president of the bank that it 
would be acted upon was the equivalent, 
in legal effect, of a written order and 
its acceptance. It is to be noted that 
in the second of the cases just cited 
the bank to which payment was made 
was an agent to collect. That mere 
bookkeeping entries, or even the can- 
cellation and surrender of the paper, 
is but evidence of, and does not consti- 
tute, payment is established by the cases 
holding that where payment is made by 
a draft or check which is not paid, the 
paper can be reclaimed and an action 
maintained upon it. See Burkhalter vs. 
Second National Bank of Erie, Pa., 42 
N. Y. 538, and cases cited. 

The converse must be true, that pay- 
ment may be made without that particu- 
lar evidence of it. A distinction must 
be noted between cases like the last 
cited, where the drawee bank, without 
being constituted an agent to collect, 
gives its check, which is subsequently 
dishonored, and cases like this in which 
the drawee bank is also an agent to col- 
lect. In considering the cases on the 
question of payment, it is essential to 
keep in mind the precise relation of the 
parties. The agency of the Watkins 
bank is the vital fact in this case. If it, 
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in fact, accepted an appropriation of 
the makers’ credit with it in payment of 
the note, that should constitute payment 
in view of the fact that the plaintiff, 
in serding the note to it for collection, 
must have expected that payment would 
be made in exactly that way. That risk 
at least is taken in appointing a bank 
where a note is payable agent to collect 
it. It is not important how the bank 
ev'denced its acceptance of the makers’ 
verbal order, or whether it did anything 
to remit the proceeds to its principal. 

There are many cases in which stress 
has been laid on the evidences of pay- 
ment, as, e. g., canceling the note, mark- 
ing it paid, or charging it on the books 
to the maker, but none, in this jurisdic- 
tion at least, holding that such evidence 
is necessary to establish the fact of pay- 
ment. The act and the evidence of it 
must not be confused. The act in this 
case was the acceptance of the makers’ 
verbal order to charge the note to their 
account. Making the bookkeeping en- 
tries would merely have created evi- 
dence of that act. When that verbal 
order was accepted the makers’ credit 
was irrevocably appropriated pro tanto 
to the payment of the note precisely as 
though a written order in the form of a 
check had been presented and accepted. 
It may be that something more than a 
mere state of mind on the part of the 
one to make the application is neces- 
sary to constitute payment, and that the 
mental determination of the president of 
the Watkins bank, not accompanied by 
or resulting in any act, would not have 
sufficed. However, the acceptance of 
the makers’ verbal order to make the 
application was an act fully as effec- 
tive as, e. g., the marking of the note 
paid as was done bv the cashier in Nine- 
teenth Ward Bank vs. First National 
Bank of South Weymouth, 184 Mass. 
49, 67 N. E. 670, a case which in prin- 
ciple and in the reasoning of the court 
strongly supports the view that the 
transaction under consideration amount- 
ed to payment. Thereafter it was of no 
concern to the defendants what book- 
keeping entries were made by the plain- 
tiff’s agent, or whether it remitted the 
proceeds of the note. 


If we lay refinements aside, the truth 
is that the actual default of the Watkins 
bank was in not remitting the proceeds 
of the note to its principal, a cogent 
reason for adhering to the view that the 
note was paid. It is not conclusive on 
the question of payment that the plain- 
tiff might not have been entitled to as- 
sert that the assets in the hands of the 
assignee or receiver of the Watkins bank 
were impressed with a trust in its fa- 
vor, because there might be a transfer 
of credits so as to constitute payment 
without actually setting aside a distinct 
fund which could be impressed with a 
trust. See People vs. Merchants’ & Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Troy, 78 N. Y. 269, 
34 Am. Rep. 532. That point is not 
involved, and need not be decided. 

If, however, we assume that the note 
was not paid, the failure to secure pay- 
ment was due to the neglect of the 
plaintiff's agent, and the loss resulting 
therefrom should fall on the one re- 
sponsible for the fault. 

For the foregoing reasons I advise 
that the judgments be reversed, and, as 
the facts are undisputed and found, that 
the complaint be dismissed, with costs. 

Collin, J. (dissenting). 109 N. E. 
Rep. 138. 
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Payment Through Clearing- 
House 


New York. 


Indorsement—Liability of Indorsers— 
Presentment—Clearing-House 
Rules. 


Court of Appeals, New York, May 25, 
1915. 


COLUMBIA-KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO'’~" 
VS. MILLER. 


The liability of an indorser cannot be af- 
fected by the fact that the check was sent 
through the clearing house; and, where the 
drawee refused payment, he cannot escape 
liability on the ground that, under the clear- 
ing house rules, the drawee was not privi- 
leged to do so. 

Under the Negotiable Instrumenis Law 
(Consol. Laws, c. 38) Sec. 133, declaring 
that, where no place of payment is specified, 
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presentment for payment is properly made 
at the place of business of the one to make 
payment, a check is properly presented for 
payment at the banking house of the institu- 
tion on which it is drawn. (109 N. E. Rep.) 

Under Negotiable Instruments Law, Sec. 
132, providing that presentment for payment 
must be made by some person authorized, a 
bank to whom a check was indorsed may 
present it to the drawee bank through the 
clearing house. 


& 


A°TION by the Columbia-Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company against 
Andrew Miller. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (156 App. Div. 
810) affirming judgment for plaintiff, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


ILLER, J. This is an action 
upon a check drawn on the 17th 

day of January, 1910, upon the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York by La- 
throp, Haskins & Co., to the order of 
the defendant, and by him indorsed and 
deposited about noon the next day in 
his regular account with the plaintiff 
trust company, which on that day in- 
dorsed and transferred the check to the 
National Bank of Commerce, a member 
of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. At about 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the 19th the check, in a bun- 
dle with other items, was delivered at 
the Clearing House to the messenger of 
the City Bank, and was by him deliv- 
ered unopened at about 10:30 at the lat- 
ter’s banking house. At about noon on 
that day, and before the City Bank 
had had an opportunity to check up the 
items received through the Clearing 
House, verify signatures, and the like, 
it received a letter from the drawers of 
the check stating: “We regret to state 
that we are forced to suspend. Assignee 
will be named later.” Thereupon it 
affixed to the check a memorandum read- 
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ing: “Returned to 23 by the National 
City Bank of New York, assigned.” 
“23” is the Clearing House number of 
the National Bank of Commerce, to 
which the check, with the memorandum 
attached, was delivered before 3 o'clock, 
and the refund made by the National 
Bank of Commerce to offset the credit 
given to it at the Clearing House. 
Thereupon the plaintiff was required to 
pay the check, and notice was given to 
charge the indorser. 


The constitution of the Clearing 


House Association, article 10, section 6, 
provides in part as follows: 


“All checks, drafts, notes or other 
items in the exchanges, returned as ‘not 
good’ or missent, shall be returned the 
same day directly to the member from 
whom they were received, and the said 
member shall immediately refund to the 
member returning the same the amount 
which it had received through the 
Clearing House for the said checks, 
drafts, notes or other items so returned 
to it, in lawful money or in Clearing 
House certificates.” 

Rule 1 provides: 


“Return of checks, drafts, etc., for in- 
formality, not good, missent, guarantee, 
of indorsement, or for any other cause, 
should be made before 3 o'clock of the 
same day.” 


The constitution also provides that 
between the hours of 12:30 and 1 p. m. 
the debtor members shall pay to the 
manager at the Clearing House the bal- 
ances against them and at 1:30 o'clock 
p. m. the manager shall pay the cred- 
itor members the balances due them re- 
spectively. The system adopted by the 
Clearing House Association to facilitate 
exchanges and adjust accounts between 
its members, as shown by the record in 
this case, is well explained in the opin- 
ion of Judge Cullen in Mt. Morris Bank 
vs. Twenty-Third Ward Bank, 172 N. 
Y. 244. There was no evidence to show 
whether the account of the drawers of 
the check at the City Bank was at the 
time of their suspension good for the 
amount of the check. The appellant 
contends that the check was paid, and 
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that, if it was not paid, it was not duly 
presented for payment. 

Doubtless, the adjustment of balances 
by the clearing house constitutes a sort 
of tentative or provisional payment, but 
that adjustment occurs without an op- 
portunity to the members to examine the 
items, verify signatures, compare the 
amounts with the drawers’ accounts, and 
the like, and regardless of whether the 
checks are good. The constitution of 
the association contemplates that the 
members will directly adjust between 
themselves claims arising from the re- 
turn of checks. It thus appears that the 
question of payment is not, and cannot 
be, ultimately decided until the bank 
upon which the check is drawn has had 
an opportunity at its banking house to 
examine the checks. 

The time taken to do that may be es- 
timated from the fact that the face total 
of checks sent by the Bank of Commerce 
to the clearing-house on the morning of 
January 19, 1910, was $69,645,514.55, 
and that the face total of checks sent by 
the City Bank on that morning was 
$61,141,008.29. In truth, the City 
Bank refused to pay the check. Its re- 
fusal was acceded to by the National 
Bank of Commerce, which refunded the 
amount of the credit it had received for 
the check at the clearing-house. As be- 
tween the immediate parties to the 
transaction then there was plainly no 
payment, but, although claiming not to 
be bound by the constitution and rules 
of the Clearing-house Association, the 
appellant contends that payment result- 
ed perforce of them. That argument 
is based on the construction given to 
section 6 of article 10, above quoted, to 
the effect that only checks “‘not good or 
missent” may be returned, and it is 
claimed that that provision of the con- 
stitution could not be modified by a rule 
which contemplates the return of 
checks for any cause. It is urged from 
those premises that the adjustment of 
accounts at the clearing-house constitu- 
ted payment unless the check was, in 
fact, “not good,” and that the burden 
was upon the plaintiff to show that fact, 
if it were the fact. 


We do not consider it necessary to 
construe the constitution and rules of 
the Clearing-house Association, which is 
a mere agency adopted by its members 
to facilitate exchanges and thie adjust- 
ment of accounts as between themselves. 
We agree with the contention of the de- 
fendant that he was not bound by the 
rules of the association to which he did 
not belong. Neither could he claim the 
benefit of them. See Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank vs. National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, 139 Mass. 513. Con- 
cededly, the adjustment of the accounts 
at the clearing-house is, at most, ten- 
tative and provisional, and subject to 
an examination by each member of the 
checks drawn upon it. Whether the 
City Bank had the right, under the rules 
of the association, as between it and the 
National Bank of Commerce, its co- 
member, to return the check, is of no 
consequence. So far as the payee was 
concerned, it could refuse payment for 
any reason or no reason. It did, in 
fact, refuse payment, and its refusal 
was acceded to. It was of no concern 
to the defendant, an outsider, whether 
the rules of the association were violat- 
ed or not. He was concerned only with 
the actual fact, and could neither be 
prejudiced by, nor gain an advantage 
from, the constitution and rules of the 
association. 

It may be assumed that the banking 
house of the City Bank was the proper 
place of presentment. Section 133 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. The 
check was, in fact, presented at that 
place through the clearing-house. Al- 
though the point does not appear to 
have been expressly ruled upon in this 
State, it has been assumed in many 
cases that presentment through the 
clearing-house is sufficient. Turner vs. 
Bank of Fox Lake, 4 Abb. Dec. 434; 
Johnson vs. Bank of North America, 5 
Rob. 554, 594; Burkhalter vs. Second 
National Bank of Erie, 42 N. Y. 538; 
Citizens’ Central National Bank vs. 
New Amsterdam National Bank, 128 
App. Div. 554, 112 N. Y. Supp. 973, 
affirmed 198 N. Y. 520, 92 N. E. 1080. 

It is important to observe the distinc- 
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tion between presentment through the 
clearing-house and presentment at the 
clearing-house. The law undoubtedly 
contemplates that presentment shall be 
made by a person authorized to receive 
payment (see section 132 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law), but in this 
case presentment was made by the hold- 
er, the National Bank of Commerce, 
through the agency of the clearing- 
house. The check actually reached the 
banking house of the City Bank in 
time. Under the arrangement existing 
between the members of the Clearing- 
house Association payment was to be 
made, not in currency, but by an ex- 
change of credits at the clearing-house. 
The tentative or provisional payment 
through the usual exchange of credits 
was to stand if upon examining the 
check after it reached its banking house 
the bank upon which it was drawn con- 
cluded to pay it. 

If it reached that conclusion, nothing 
more remained to be done, and the ten- 
tative or provisional payment became 
final. That arrangement obviated the 
necessity of having some one stand at 
the counter of the City Bank to receive 
payment, and in practical effect an- 
swered the same purpose. We agree 
with the learned counsel for the appel- 
lant that it is not competent for the 
Clearing-house Association to change 
the rules of the law merchant, but we 
have been unable to discover wherein an 
attempt has been made to do that. It 
is quite possible to give effect to the 
constitution and rules of the association 
in so far as concerns transactions be- 
tween members themselves without in 
any way affecting the rights of outsid- 
ers. To hold otherwise would make it 
difficult, if not practically impossible, 
to effect exchanges in a great financial 
center. 

It is unnecessary to consider whether 
the evidence relating to the second pre- 
sentment at the counter of the City 
Bank presented a question of fact. 

The judgment should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

(109 N. E. Rep. 179.) 
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Savings Bank Deposit 
New York. 

Payment of Savings Deposit Without 


Production of Pass-Book. 


Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, May 14, 1915. 


MEIGHAN VS. EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL 


BANK, 


SAVINGS 


A savings bank depositor, while in Ireland 
with his wife, sent his pass-book with a draft 
on the savings bank to the bank, and there- 
after was committed to a lunatic asylum. 
While so confined a registered mail package 
from the bank, containing the book, was de- 
livered to the depositor’s wife. who neither 
visited nor communicated with the depositor 
while in the asylum, and after he left it, he 
found the house where they had been living 
vacant, and could obtain no information con- 
cerning her whereabouts. The wife had rel- 
atives living near by, but the depositor did 
not inquire of them, but it did not appear 
that they could have given him any informa- 
tion. The bank received a communication 
from the wife, stating that the book was in 
her possession, and refused to pay the 
depositor without its production, but ex- 
pressed no. dissatisfaction as to _ the 
sufficiency of the depositor’s search for his 
wife. Held, that the depositor showed a suf- 
ficient excuse for his failure to produce the 
book, and was entitled to recover the de- 
posit without its production. (153 N. Y. 
Supp.) 

Dowling and McLaughlin, JJ., dis- 


senting. 
& 


ACTION by Joseph Meighan against 

the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank. From a judgment entered on a 
verdict in favor of plaintiff, and from 
an order denying its motion for new 
trial on the minutes, defendant appeals. 


Affirmed. 
& 


STATEMENT OF FACT. 


"THE plaintiff, then a resident of 

New York City, had an account 
with the defendant standing in his in- 
dividual name. The account was sub- 
ject to the defendant’s by-laws, which 
contained this provision: “The bank 
shall not be liable or called on to make 
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any payment without the presenting of 
the passbook at its counter, that the 
proper entry may be made init.” When 
the account was opened and when this 
action was commenced, the Banking 
Law provided that no savings bank shall 
pay any deposit unless the passbook of 
the depositor shall be produced and the 
proper entry made therein at the time 
of the transaction. It further provided 
that the trustees of savings banks might, 
in their by-laws, provide how payment 
should be made in case of loss of pass- 
books, or under other exceptional cir- 
cumstances, where the books could be 
prduced without loss or serious incon- 
venience to depositor, the right to make 
such payments to cease when the Super- 
tendent of Banks should so direct. The 
by-laws of the defendant made no pro- 
vision whatever for a payment without 
the production of the passbook. 

In the summer of 1912, plaintiff, 
with Bridget, his wife, went to Dublin, 
Ireland, where they lived at No. 7 Mal- 
achy Road. While at this place plain- 
tiff mailed to defendant his passbook, to- 
gether with a draft on defendant for 
$50. Having received the book and 
draft, the defendant, on July 30, 1912, 
returned the book with a draft for the 
equivalent of $50 to defendant by regis- 
tered mail, and on August 8, 1912, the 
package was delivered to plaintiff's 
wife, at No. 7 Malachy Road. In the 
latter part of July, 1912, plaintiff was 
committed to a lunatic asylum, where 
he was confined for five weeks, includ- 
ing the 8th day of August, 1912. On 
leaving the asylum, plaintiff inquired at 
the general post office in Dublin, and 
was told that the registered package 
sent by the defendant, and containing 
plaintiff’s bank book, had been delivered 
to his wife as above recited. Plaintiff 
did not see his wife while he was in the 
asylum or after he left. After leaving 
the asylum, plaintiff went to No. 7 Mal- 
achy Road and found the house va- 
cant. He inquired of neighbors con- 
cerning the whereabouts of his wife, but 
obtained no information. The wife had 
relatives living near Dublin, but plain- 
tiff did not inquire for her of them. Sub- 


sequently plaintiff wrote to defendant 
asking for a payment on account, and 
in reply was told he could draw no 
money without presenting the passbook, 
and that defendant had received a com- 
munication from plaintiff's wife stating 
that it was in her possession. 

There was no evidence that the wife 
made any claim to the book adverse to 
plaintiff, and plaintiff testified that he 
had never assigned the book, or any in- 
terest therein. On returning to this 
country, plaintiff made demand on de- 
fendant for the amount remaining to 
his credit. He also informed defend- 
ant, in substance, of the facts, showing 
his inability to produce the book, but 
his demand was refused, defendant tak- 
ine the position that it would not pay 
without the book. Thereupon this ac- 
tion was commenced. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 
HO°rcxKIss, J.: The defendant 


does not contend that the provision 
of the Banking Law requiring the pro- 
duction of the passbook is an arbitrary 
condition that must, at all hazards, be 
complied with, but if it did, the conten- 
tion could not be upheld. In Warhus 
vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. Y. 543, 
it appeared that in pursuance of the 
provisions of the act incorporating the 
defendant, by which it was authorized 
to prescribe regulations for the with- 
drawal of moneys, the defendant had 
adopted a rule that “no person shall 
have the right to demand any part of 
this principal or interest without pro- 
ducing the original book, that such pay- 
ment may be entered therein,” and it 
was held that proof of the loss of the 
passbook, or inability to find it after 
proper search, excused its nonproduc- 
tion and entitled the depositor to his 
money. But the plaintiff in that case 
having offered no proof whatever of the 
loss or destruction of the book or any 
proof to account for its nonproduction, 
a dismissal of the complaint was sus- 
tained. 
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In the present case, defendant having 
made no rule regulating payment where, 
because of its loss or because of other 
exceptional circumstances the book 
could not be produced, the first inquiry 
must be whether the facts disclosed a 
reasonable excuse for plaintiff’s failure 
to present his book when he sought to 
withdraw his money. The evident pur- 
pose of the rule requiring the produc- 
tion of the book is to protect the bank 
against the payment of deposits to other 
than those entitled thereto, and the rea- 
sonableness of the excuse for not pro- 
ducing the book must be determined in 
the light of this purpose. Had it been 
shown that the book was actually lost, 
a refusal to pay without its production 
would not have been justified. Mierke 
vs. Jefferson County Savings Bank, 208 
N. Y. 347. 

Is the situation changed because, al- 
though it is to be inferred that the book 
is in the possession of a certain identi- 
fied individual (no ground for suspect- 
ing an adverse claim on his part ap- 


pearing), the whereabouts of that per- 
son cannot, after reasonable search, be 


ascertained? I think not. Assuming 
that the delivery of the registered pack- 
age by the Irish post office authorities 
to plaintiff's wife was justified, notwith- 
standing it was addressed to plaintiff 
himself, what presumption can follow, 
except that the wife received the pack- 
age as plaintiff's agent and to hold for 
him? When after his release from the 
asylum plaintiff returned to the marital 
domicile and found it closed, and when 
after inquiry of those living in the 
neighborhood plaintiff was unable to as- 
certain the whereabouts of his wife, I 
think he had performed every duty that 
could be reasonably required, particular- 
ly in view of the fact that the uncertain- 
ty of his wife’s whereabouts was accen- 
tuated from the circumstances that she 
had neither visited nor communicated 
with him while he was in the asylum. 
In Palmer vs. Providence Institution 
for Savings, 14 R. I. 68, after the death 
of the depositor, plaintiff, his adminis- 
trator, was unable to obtain the pass- 
book from the depositor’s family, who 
had taken possession of it after his 
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death, which fact plaintiff communicat- 
ed to the defendant, which refused to 
pay ; but the court held plaintiff entitled 
to recover. There is nothing in the 
record before us to show, that if the 
plaintiff had made inquiry of them, the 
relatives of his wife, who lived near 
Dublin, could have given him any in- 
formation of her whereabouts. 

The plaintiff testified that on several 
occasions he called at defendant’s bank- 
ing house and informed its deputy comp- 
troller of all the facts concerning his 
search for his wife and his attempts to 
get possession of his book, but that he 
was told that no payment would be 
made without his book, and this was cor- 
roborated by the deputy comptroller, 
who said, “I told him where the pass- 
book was, and we had information it 
was in the hands of his wife.” On 
these facts the jury was justified in find- 
ing that, having adopted no rule or by- 
law regulating the conditions under 
which deposits might be withdrawn 
without producing the book, defendant 
stood out and refused to pay solely on 
this ground. 

If the defendant was dissatisfied with 
the sufficiency of the attempts plaintiff 
had made to get possession of the book, 
it should have said so, and although I 
do not mean to suggest that it would 
then have been plaintiff's duty to have 
pursued any further search, I think 
that, defendant having failed to make 
any objection on the ground of insuffi- 
cient search at the time when demand 
was made upon it, and having apparent- 
ly placed its refusal on the sole ground 
that the book was not produced and was 
in possession of plaintiff's wife, it is in 
no position now to claim that plaintiff's 
search for his wife was not as thorough 
as it might have been. 

The judgment and order should be 
affirmed, with costs. 

Ingraham, P. J., and Laughlin, J., 
concur. 

Dowling, J. (dissenting). The ac- 
count of the plaintiff was received by 
the defendant subject to the latter’s by- 
laws, which were printed in the deposit- 
or’s book, and which constituted part 
of the contract between the parties on 
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which the deposit was received. War- 
hus vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. 
Y. 543. One of these by-laws provid- 
ed: 

“The bank shall not be liable or 
called on to make any payment without 
the presenting of the passbook at its 
counter, that the proper entry may be 
made in it, nor shall it be liable for any 
deposit unless made at its counter dur- 
ing business hours.” 


The Warhus case, just cited, held 
that there was nothing unreasonable in 
such a regulation, nor did it work a for- 
feiture of the depositor’s money, and 
that if the depositor, when he wished 
to withdraw the money, could not do 
what the regulation of the defendant re- 
quired, he must do the next best thing— 
account for the nonproduction of the 
passbook, and show its loss or destruc- 
tion. The plaintiff herein has done 
neither. What he has shown is that the 
passbook, when returned to him by mail 
by defendant, as instructed by him, was 
taken possession of by his wife, who 
presumably still retains the same. 

He has taken no legal steps to secure 
the return of this passbook. He left 
Ireland without any adequate effort to 
find his wife, to ascertain her where- 
abouts, or to regain possession of the 
book. This despite the fact that she 
had a brother and sister living in Ire- 
land within a short distance of his then 
residence there, and from neither of 
them did he seek any information as to 
his wife’s whereabouts. He returned to 
this country without any attempt to re- 
gain possession of his passbook, though 
he knew from the bank’s correspond- 
ence with him that they stood upon their 
contract and would not pay him without 
the production of the book. Mierke vs. 
Jefferson County Savings Bank, 208 N. 
Y. 347, held that where a bank had 
failed to make a by-law providing for 
the method of making payments in cases 
of the loss of a passbook, or other ex- 
ceptional cases, where the book could 
not be produced without loss or serious 
inconvenience to depositor (Banking 
Law [ Consol. Laws, c. 2] Sec. 143) the 
defendant could not insist on the giving 
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of an indemnity bond, but the only ques- 
tion was whether plaintiff had given sat- 
isfactory evidence of the loss of the 
book. 

Here the record affirmatively shows 
that the book is in existence; it has not 
been lost, but to plaintiff's knowledge 
is in the possession of a third party; he 
has taken no means to regain such pos- 
session; and therefore, it seems to me, 
until plaintiff has exhausted every rea- 
sonable means of obtaining possession 
of his passbook, or has made the party 
holding it a party defendant in his ac- 
tion, that he cannot recover against the 
depositary in the face of the express 
terms of the contract between them, 
which have been held not to be unrea- 
sonable. I, therefore, believe that the 
judgment appealed from should be re- 
versed, with costs, and judgment given 
in favor of defendant, with costs. 

McLaughlin, J., concurs. 

153 N. Y. Supp. 312. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





RAISED CHECK. 


Vermont, July 8, 1915. 


Editor Bankers Magazine; 

Sir: Will you kindly give us your 
opinion as to the liability of a bank 
in paying a check of one of its custom- 
ers where the amount had been raised. 

TREASURER. 


Answer: It is a rule of law that a 
bank is bound to know the signature 
of its depositors. Any payment made 
without authority, constitutes a liability 
of the bank. In the case of a raised 
check, however, the signature is genu- 
ine, but another rule of law applies in 
this: that the maker can only be charged 
with the amount for which he drew the 
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check. The obligation of the bank is 
to pay the amount ordered by its de- 
positors, for this is its contract, and it 
is easily to be seen that the payment of 
a raised check is not the payment which 
the maker authorized, and _ therefore, 
such check can be charged to his ac- 
count, only in the amount originally 
drawn. 

You are liable for the amount of the 
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original check, and any excess is your 
loss, to be recovered if possible from 
the parties for whom you cashed the 
check. You have your rights against 
the last endorser, and he against prior 
endorsers, until the manipulator is 
reached, although proceedings need not 
be begun against the endorsers in the 
order of their endorsement, but any 
prior endorser may be held liable. 
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Canadian 


Finances 





By FRED W. FIELD, Editor 


“Monetary Times” of Canada 
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since the outbreak of war has 
The 
issue of these notes in Canada and the 
gold held at Ottawa for their redemp- 
tion has been the subject of much com- 
ment and criticism during the past nine 


been the issue of Dominion notes. 


or ten months. When war was declared 
last August, among the special financial 
legislation enacted by the Canadian 
Government the following measures re- 
lated directly to Dominion notes: 

(1) The Dominion Government 
stood ready to issue Dominion notes to 
such an amount as was necessary 
against securities deposited by the banks 
and approved by the minister of finance. 

(2) The Government authorized the 
chartered banks of Canada to make 
payments in bank notes instead of in 
gold or Dominion notes until further of- 
ficial announcement. 

(3) The redemption in gold of Do- 
minion notes was suspended. 

(4) The power of issue of Dominion 
notes was increased by providing that 
the Finance Minister should hold gold 
to the amount of twenty-five per cent 


of the Dominion notes issued up to a 
total issue of $50,000,000; and in regard 
to Dominion notes issued in excess of 
that amount, gold to be held equal to 
such excess. 

Comparatively little use has been 
made of the authority permitting the is- 
sue of Dominion notes by the govern- 
ment against approved securities. Less 
than $500,000 of such advances are out- 
standing at the present time. 

The legislation in regard to Dominion 
notes and gold was framed so that the 
Canadian supply of gold could be held 
against foreign demands. This followed 
the policy of British banks and those of 
other countries. It was specified, how- 
ever, that the total amount of the notes 
of any bank’s circulation was not to ex- 
ceed at any time the amount of its notes 
issuable under the provisions of the Ca- 
nadian Bank Act. 

It is under the fourth heading that 
matters of chief interest have happened 
in regard to Dominion notes. By the 
special legislation there was an integral 
change made in the Dominion Notes 
Act whereby a margin of twenty-five 
per cent. in gold might be held in re- 
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spect of an issue of $50,000,000 instead 
of $30,000,000 as under the previous 
legislation. As regards denomination, 
notes of any denomination might be is- 
sued to make up this amount. It may be 
wholly in ones, twos, or in fives or 
large legals, but it will be a combination 
of all. 

It was desirable that the total amount 
of free Dominion notes outstanding at 
any time should not be materially in ex- 
cess of the amount of notes of small de- 
nominations in the hands of the public. 
In other words, in order that the Do- 
minion might be able to retire its notes 
in gold, there should not be outstanding 
a larger amount than is required from 
time to time by the community for its 
purposes. Canada has, however, a safe- 
guard against any difficulty on that 
score. In the Bank Act there is a pro- 
vision that the chartered banks of 
Canada must hold forty per cent. of 
their cash reserves in Dominion notes. 
That being so, the amounts which the 
banks must hold under that legislation 
cannot of course come in for redemption. 
Therefore, the position is this: 

In estimating what notes are likely to 
be presented for redemption, Canada has 
to take into consideration three facts: 
first, how many notes are likely to re- 
main outstanding in the hands of the 
public; secondly, how many notes are 
likely to be required by the banks for 
the purpose of their clearings (which is 
a very large amount) ; and thirdly, what 
amount of notes must be held by the 
chartered banks, representing not less 
than forty per cent. of their cash assets. 
Regarding the issue of Dominion notes, 
as it stood when the legislation was in- 
troduced, the following information is 
interesting: 


Issue of Dominion Notes and Gold Holdings 
as on July 31, 1914: 


Fractionals 1’s, 2’s, 4’s and 5’s... 
ee eee ree 
Bank specials, good betwen 
banks only, in 500’s, 1,000’s and 
80,404,000 


STE eee 


$25,180,333 
7,209,500 
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Amount Dominion notes held by 
the banks July 31, 1914 

Amount Dominion notes in the 
hands of the public other than 
the banks 

Gold held July 31, 1914, as re- 
serve for Dominion notes 

Amount of gold required to be 
held under the present act for 
this issue 

(In addition to the $91,735,584 
the Minister also has $5,400,842 
in gold to satisfy the ten per 
cent requirement of the Sav- 
ings Bank Act.) 

Amount 


$90,588,065 


22,205,768 


91,735,584 


90,293,833 


Dominion notes out- 
standing not covered by gold 
holding 


The banks had in current gold 


21,958,249 


and subsidiary coin on July 


31, 1914 51,406,472 


Referring more particularly to the 
item of $21,058,249, representing the 
amount of Dominion notes outstanding 
not covered by gold holdings, the Do- 
minion could issue $22,500,000 of 
free money then, but it happened 
that only $21,058,249 in Dominion 
notes were outstanding unsecured by 
gold. In addition to that the banks 
held in current gold and _ subsidiary 
coin on July 31, 1914, $51,406,- 
472, so that in round figures the gold 
reserve of the Dominion and of the 
chartered banks was over $150,000,000. 

With respect to the proposal to in- 
crease the note issue from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 against twenty-five per cent. 
of gold, Mr. White, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance, explained at the time 
that if advantage were taken of the pro- 
posals in the Dominion Notes Act, 1914, 
on the basis of the circulation as of 
July 31, 1914, the total outstanding cir- 
culation would be approximately $127,- 
800,000. The gold reserve as respects 
that issue would be $91,735,000. This 
works out a percentage of gold to cir- 
culation of approximately 71.7, which is 
a larger percentage of gold holding to 
notes issued than was held by the Do- 
minion at any time prior to 1909. In 
July, 1914, the gold holding was eighty- 
one per cent. of the total issue of Do- 
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minion notes. The issue of $15,000,000 
additional Dominion notes would reduce 
the percentage to 71.7 as stated. 

In 1870 the percentage of gold hold- 
ing to circulation was 22; in 1880, 41; 
in 1890, 34; in 1900, 35; in 1908, 65; 
at the present time 81 per cent., and 
with this extension that Canada pro- 
poses it will fall to 71.7 per cent. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
war, when this act was passed, the $15,- 
000,000 of additional Dominion notes 
was soon absorbed, being used to finance 
Parliamentary appropriations and va- 
rious obligations of the country then 
maturing. But Dominion notes were re- 
quired above even this special legisla- 
lation. Several issues were made to- 
wards the end of 1914 and early this 
year on the authority of orders in coun- 
cil, but without authority under the 
Dominion notes act, the provisions of 
which have been outlined above. 

These excess issues amounted to $26,- 
000,000 and Parliamentary sanction was 
later given early this year. Of that sum, 
$10,000,000 was loaned to the Canadian 
Northern Railway and $6,000,000 to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway upon 
$20,000,000 of the railroad companies’ 
securities. The remaining $10,000,000 
was issued for the general purposes of 
the Dominion. 

These advances to the two railroads 
were necessary because both companies, 
owing to the international money mar- 
ket being closed to issues of every kind, 
could neither sell nor borrow upon their 
securities, which in this case were guar- 
anted by the Dominion Government. 
The advances could have been made 
under the legislation noted in the para- 
graph above, numbered (1), but in Sep- 
tember the railway authorities informed 
the Government that their bankers were 
unwilling to make advances to them 
upon the security offered for the 
amounts which they required to com- 
plete their construction work, which was 
then under way. The contention of the 
banks was that the amounts required 
were large and that having regard to the 
financial conditions existing, the banks 
were unwilling to extend their liabilities 
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even to the Government. Two alterna- 
tives presented themselves to the Gov- 
ernment. The first was to allow the 
railway companies to cease construction 
work and disband their organizations. 
The second was that the Government 
should make advances to the companies, 
thus giving effect to the intention of the 
Government’s guarantee of the railroad 
companies’ securities. 

The only possible method that was 
open to the Government to assist in the 
completion of this enterprise, which was 
regarded as desirable in the public in- 
terest, was to make advances in Domin- 
ion notes. There was no other means 
to accomplish the completion of these 
railroad lines, than the issue of Domin- 
ion notes by way of advances. As the 
banks were unwilling to intervene as 
borrowers from the Government on be- 
half of the companies, it became neces- 
sary, if the situation was to be met, 
that the Government should make the 
advances directly to the railway com- 
panies upon the securities in question. 
Advances were accordingly made of Do- 
minion notes from month to month upon 
the guaranteed securities at the rate of 
eighty. 

The action of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in issuing $10,000,000 of Do- 
minion notes for its own purposes was 
taken because of the critical conditions 
in the London market, practically pre- 
venting a Dominion Government perma- 
nent issue there. In view of the first 
British war loan pending at the time, 
Canada decided to keep out of the Lon- 
don market, even for an issue of Treas- 
ury bills. 

The Dominion notes outstanding in 
July, 1914, were about $116,000,000. 
In November they were $166,000,000; 
in May they were $152,000,000. The 
gold held for the redemption of these 
notes in June was $91,000,000. In the 
six months ended May last the Domin- 
ion notes outstanding decreased $14,- 
000,000, but the gold held for their re- 
demption stood at $89,000,000 practical- 
ly the whole time, which indicates that 
the Dominion is still being financed in a 
very proper and conservative manner. 





Levi L. Rue 


PRESIDENT THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



































THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


The Philadelphia National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HE Philadelphia National Bank 
is a notable example of success 
achieved by strict adherence to 
the highest principles of the banking 


profession. For one hundred and 
twelve years it has steadily maintained 
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its course through the varying conditions 
of business and finance, growing in 
strength, power and service to its com- 
manding position as the largest bank in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the strongest in the United States, its 
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capital being $1,500,000; surplus and 
profits, $5,000,000, and total assets ap- 
proximating $80,000,000. 

The bank was founded by John 


Welsh, a prominent merchant of the 
city, and it was in his counting-room 
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HE first president, who was elected 
on August 18, 1803, was George 
Clymer, a native of Philadelphia and 
one of its most prominent citizens. He 
had been a delegate to the Continental 
Congress ; a signer of the Declaration of 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


on August 3, 1803, that the articles of 
association were drawn up. On August 
6 they were signed by one hundred and 
ninety-eight individuals and firms, the 
first signature being that of George Cly- 
mer and the second that of John Welsh. 

The bank opened for business on 
September 19, 1803, at 103 Chestnut 
street, which had been the home of John 
Pemberton and which he let to the bank 
for two years at the rate of $500 per 
annum. 


Independence and a member of the con- 
ference which formed the Federal Con- 
stitution. James Todd was the first 
cashier. 

The bank started in business as an 
crdinary partnership, but in December, 
1803, it was decided to make applica- 
tion to the General Assembly for a 
charter. Vigorous opposition developed 
on the part of the three banks already 
existing in Philadelphia, and the char- 
ter was not obtained until the follow- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 


PARTIAL VIEW-—-MAIN BANKING ROOM AND OFFICERS QUARTERS 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
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OFFICES OF VICE-PRESIDENTS, CASHIER AND ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ing March. The bank had to pay enor- 
mously for the privilege, giving the 
state a large sum for those days, $135,- 
000, and allowing the state to subscribe 
to $300,000 of the capital stock at par, 
accepting in payment $300,000 United 
States 6 per cent. bonds, then selling 
at a discount. It also gave the state 
the privilege of subscribing later for an 
additional $400,000 of capital stock. 

Notwithstanding its early troubles, 
the bank prospered from the start and 
in 1804 paid 614 per cent. in dividends. 
In 1806, its business having increased 
so as to require larger quarters, a new 
banking house was erected at the south- 
west corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, fronting on Fourth street. This 
building, which the bank occupied until 
1836, became famous as the first speci- 
men of decorated Gothic architecture 
in the United States. 

President Clymer died in 1813 and 
was succeeded by Major David Lenox, 


a Revolutionary hero who served until 
1818, being succeeded by John Reed, a 
gentleman of distinguished family. In 
1837 the Philadelphia Bank, together 
with the Bank of the United States, 
erected a beautiful marble building at 
the southwest corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut streets, which they occupied 
jointly until the Bank of the United 
States expired in 1841, following a 
prolonged war between President An- 
drew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle, 
president of the bank. 


& 


"THE widespread panic of 1837 was 

followed by a long period of de- 
pression and the strain wore out Presi- 
dent John Reed, who retired in 1842, 
and was succeeded by Samuel F. Smith 
who, though advanced in years, reluc- 
tantly took the office and held it until 
1852, being succeeded in that year by 
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DETAIL SECTION OF RECEIVING TELLERS 
DEPARTMENT 


Thomas Robins, a director of the Bank 
of North America and one of the as- 
signees of the Bank of the United 
States. 

The general rise in discount rates in 
the latter part of 1856 and early in 
1857 foreshadowed the panic of the lat- 


ter year, and prostration was complete. 
Specie payments were resumed in 1858, 
and in that year the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-house was established with Thomas 
Robins, president of the Philadelphia 
Bank, as its first president. 

In 1859 the unfinished building of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania (on the north 
side of Chestnut street west of Fourth) 
which institution had failed, was sold 
at auction and the Philadelphia Bank 
bought it in, completing it for its own 
use. This building having been en- 
larged from time to time, the bank still 
occupies it. 

The period of prosperity following 
the panic of 1857 was short-lived and 
the approach of the Civil War entailed 
wide financial disturbance. The Phila- 
delphia Bank joined with others in the 
first issue of clearing-house certificates 
May 1, 1861, a medium of relief which 
was satisfactorily used in later financial 
disturbances. 





PARTIAL VIEW IN PAYING TELLER’S AND LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM—OFFICERS’ DINING ROOM IN THE REAR 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


This photograph taken especially for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE shows three paintings of remark- 


able men who have each contributed greatly to the progress of this institution. 


On the left is 


B. B. Comegys who was connected with the Bank for fifty-two years, and in fact was actually 


born in a bank (the Farmers Bank of Dover, Del.). 


For the last twenty-one vears of his life he 


was president and was succeeded by N. Parker Shortridge, whose picture is on the extreme right. 
Mr. Shortridge was connected with the bank as director, president and chairman of the board for 


forty-eight years. 


Mr. Rue, in the center, entered the institution as a clerk in 1878 and rose step 


by step through sheer ability until today, finds himself president of the largest bank in Penn- 
sylvania and a commanding figure in the financial circles of the country. 


N October 25, 1864, the bank be- 

gan business as the Philadelphia 
National Bank. Its first statement to 
the comptroller of the currency showed 
total assets of $6,873,000. 

In 1879 Thomas Robins resigned as 
president, having served through the 
panic of 1857, the War of the Rebel- 
lion and the panic of 1873. During 
that period the bank paid over $5,000,- 
000 in dividends besides materially in- 
creasing its contingent fund. 

Mr. Robins was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Benjamin B. Comegys, the vice- 
president, who entered the bank as a 
clerk in 1848, and who served as presi- 
dent from 1879 to 1900, a total length 
of service of fifty-two years. Mr. 
Comegys guided the bank successfully 


through the semi-panic of 1881, follow- 
ing the assassination of Mr. Garfield; 
the second Northern Pacific panic in 
1883, and the panic of 1884, in which 
Grant & Ward and the Metropolitan 
Bank of New York went down. The 
crisis of 1890 precipitated by the fail- 
ure of the Barings in London; the panic 
of 1893, in which the Reading Railroad 
collapsed; and the free silver panic of 
1896 occurred in his presidency, yet he 
was able to read comparative statements 
at the dinner which was given on the 
semi-centennial of his entrance into the 
bank, showing an increase in the bank’s 
assets from $4,000,000 to $20,000,000 
during the fifty years. 

Mr. Comegys, after winning a place 
among Philadelphia’s greatest bankers, 
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died March 29, 1900, aged 81. He was 
succeeded by N. Parker Shortridge, who 
had been a director of the bank since 
1867, a member of one of the largest 
dry goods commission houses of the city. 
Mr. Shortridge was also a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and chairman 
of its finance committee for many years. 

In the prosperous period following 
the Spanish War, the bank increased its 
assets to $38,000,000 in 1903, when it 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. The 
bank continued to grow during the suc- 
ceeding decade and the panic of 1907 
‘passed lightly over its head. It had 
grown too used to panics to be much 
agitated by them. 

In 1907 Mr. Shortridge was made 
chairman of the board of directors, 
which office he held until his decease, 
January 3, 1915. He was succeeded as 
president by Levi L. Rue, the present 
executive. 


& 


R. RUE was born in Philadelphia 
in 1860. He was the son of a 
prominent merchant, Francis J. Rue. 
He began his business life in 1878 as 
a stenographer to Mr. Comegys and ad- 
vanced steadily through various clerical 
positions, becoming successively teller, 
assistant cashier and, in 1894, cashier. 
The burden of the panic of 1893 had 
fallen largely on him as assistant cash- 
ier, for the bank had then no cashier and 
President Comegys was away. [In 1900 
Mr. Rue was made vice-president and 
in January, 1907, he was elected presi- 
dent. The progress of the bank in re- 
cent years in attaining its commanding 
position is generally recognized as be- 
ing due in a large degree to Mr. Rue’s 
management. 

Mr. Rue has attained an eminent po- 
sition in finance. He has served as presi- 
dent of the National Currency Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; was appointed by 
the secretary of the treasury a member 
of the gold fund committee, and also 
the cotton loan fund; is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia Clearing-house Association, and is 


a director of the Philadelphia Trust 
Co. and the Provident Life & Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. He was a mem- 
ber of the currency commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, whose 
suggestions and influence were so help- 
ful and important during the prepara- 
tion and passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in Congress. Mr. Rue is also a 
member and vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council, a body created 
by the Federal Reserve Act to confer 
with the Federal Reserve Board on gen- 
eral business conditions throughout the 
country and the general affairs of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System of the 
United States. Each of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve bank elects one member 
to the Federal Advisory Council and Mr 
Rue represents the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. 


& 


‘THE policy of the Philadelphia Na- 

tional Bank has always been broad 
and liberal. As early as 1812, during the 
second war with Great Britain, we find 
it a generous subscriber to loans to the 
Federal Government and to the State of 
Pennsylvania, and in many subsequent 
crises its loyalty has been similarly evi- 
denced. A like spirit is shown in the 
internal management of the bank. It 
was, as far as known, the first bank- 
ing institution to establish a pension 
fund for the benefit of its employes, 
setting aside in 1854 a substantial sum 
for this purpose, which has been steadily 
and largely increased. 

The rapid growth of the institution 
of late years and the need for more room 
to transact its business necessitated the 
practical reconstruction of the banking 
room, which has been greatly enlarged 
and refurnished in Honduras mahogany 
with bronze grills, glass partitions and 
supporting pillars of marble, the whole 
being effectively illuminated. 

In 1910 a foreign department was 
established, its business rapidly devel- 
oping into all branches of foreign bank- 
ing, the bank entering into direct busi- 
ness relations with the leading banking 
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institutions of the principal cities of the 
world. 


& 


HE remarkable growth of the bank 
is exhibited by the accompanying 
comprehensive table: 


Capital. 
$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


The growth of the bank during the 
current year has been specially marked, 
the deposits having increased from fifty 
millions December 31, 1914, to more 
than seventy millions at the present 
date. 

Since organization the bank has paid 
its stockholders in dividends more than 
$16,000,000, 

The officers of the bank, who are at 
all times readily accessible to its pa- 
trons, are: Levi L. Rue, president; 
Wm. S. Maddox, vice-president ; Horace 
Fortescue, vice-president and cashier; 
David W. Stewart, assistant cashier; 
Frank P. Stephens, assistant cashier ; O. 
Howard Wolfe, assistant cashier. 

The directors, among whom are noted 
many names prominent in the business 
and financial world, are: Richard Ash- 
hurst, director Camden & Burlington 
County Railroad Co.; Lincoln Godfrey, 
William, Simpson Sons & Co., director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., director 
Philadelphia Trust Co.; George Wood, 
president Millville Mfg. Co., director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., director 


Provident Life & Trust Co.; Alfred C. 


and Net Profits. 
$1,084,000 


5,042,000 
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Harrison, manager Western Saving 
Fund Society; Levi L. Rue, president, 
director Provident Life & Trust Co., di- 
rector the Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
George H. Frazier, Brown Bros. & Co., 
bankers, Philadelphia, New York and 
London, director Pennsylvania Co. for 
Ins. on Lives and Granting Annuities ; 


Total 
Deposits. 
$6,866,000 
8,760,000 
23,358,000 
37,775,000 
45,046,000 
72,049,000 


Surplus 
Assets. 
$9,627,000 
11,843,000 
26,821,000 
42,892,000 
51,729,000 
82,819,000 


1,151,000 
1,589,000 
2,576,000 
3,852,000 


George H. McFadden, Geo. H. McFad- 
den & Bro., manager Girard Trust Co., 
manager Western Saving Fund Society ; 
Effingham B. Morris, president Girard 
Trust Co., director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; Randal Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent United Gas Improvement Co.; R. 
Dale Benson, director Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Co.; Samuel Rea, president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Pierre S. 
du Pont, president E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Co.; Thomas S. Gates, 
president the Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
Asa S. Wing, president Provident Life 
& Trust Co.; Samuel M. Vauclain, vice- 
president the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, director Philadelphia Trust Co. ; 
William H. Donner, president Cambria 
Steel Co.; Wallace D. Simmons, presi- 
dent Simmons Hardware Co.; Samuel D. 
Warriner, president Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 

The bank is progressing well into its 
second century, combining the strength 
and solidity gained during its early ca- 
reer with a most modern equipment and 
progressive management. Its continued 
success is assured. 


We 





Waker Hitt, Presipentr 


THE MECHANICS-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAINT LOUIS 








THE MECHANICS-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING — HOME OF THE MECHANICS- 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAINT LOUIS 


The Mechanics-American National 
Bank, Saint Louis 





NTO this interesting story of mod- 
est inception, continuous expan- 
sion, and _ notable financial 

achievement, is closely interwoven the 
life histories of two generations of 


broad-visioned and successful St. Louis 
business men. 

And more than this: the history of 
the Mechanics-American National Bank 
is not simply one of personal or cor- 
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Frank O. Hicks, Vice-PReEsIDENT Joseru S. Carrer, CASHIER 


MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM OFFICE BUILDING ENTRANCE—1LOOKING TOWARD MAIN ENTRANCE 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM—-FROM LOCUST STREET ENTRANCE 


porate accomplishment. It is largely 
the inspiring story of the building of 
a great financial metropolis and manu- 
facturing center, during sixty absorb- 
ingly eventful years. The Mechanics- 
American National fittingly stands for, 
and typifies, the wonderful development 
of resources and the ever increasing 
wealth and population of the City of 
St. Louis, the Mississippi Valley, and 
of the abounding West. In all of this 
creative expansion and progress the old 
Mechanics Bank, of the “fifties,” with 
its three helpful branches in the South- 
west, had an important part. This is 
also true as to the Union Savings As- 
sociation, which later became a part of 
the present great, modern banking cor- 
poration, 

From the date of the organization of 
the Mechanics Bank in 1857, down to 
to-day, the officers and directors of this 
friendly, broad-gauge institution have 
been enterprising men of courage and 
action. They were and are of the 
class which has made Western financial. 
commercial and industrial history a rs 


mance of achievement. The opportun- 
ists and dreamers of an earlier genera- 
tion laid the solid foundations upon 
which their worthy descendants and 
successors are still building. And these 
are likewise firm in the faith of still 
greater civic growth, a still broader 
trade expansion and a more abundant 
prosperity. 


LOOKING BACKWARD ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


AKING a backward glance.to the 

days of humble financial _ begin- 
nings, be it noted that the Bank of 
St. Louis was organized in 1816 and 
the Bank of Missouri the following 
year. The first of these lived but three 
years, the second survived for nine. It 
was not until 1837, however, that Mis- 
souri was favored with a great bank of 
issue, originally capitalized at five mil- 
lions, about one-third of the. stock 
being owned by the State. This was 
the Bank of the State of Missouri, char- 
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C. L. Avuen, Assistant CasHIer James R. Leavett, Assistant CasHieR 
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tered for thirty years and liquidated in 
1867, the charter not being renewed. 

It will be well to state in this con- 
nection that Mr. Joseph Charless, the 
first president of the Mechanics Bank 
of St. Louis, was for two years presi- 
dent of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, having been elected to that re- 
sponsible office by the Legislature. 

The old Mechanics Bank opened for 
business on August 10, 1857, in the 
heart of the “Panic Year,” with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,500,000. That 
it survived and grew to the giant 
stature it presents to-day is all-suffi- 
cient evidence of the wisdom, energy 
and conservatism of the men who have 
been active in its affairs and manage- 
meat, during fifty-eight changing years. 

The Mechanics Bank became the Me- 
chanics National Bank on April 24, 
1901, at which time it was a strong, 
widely known and flourishing institu- 
tion. 


HISTORIC BANK MERGERS 


N February 5, 1879, the Mechanics 

Bank absorbed the Lucas Bank, a 
popular and thriving banking house, 
with numerous correspondents and de- 
positors. The Lucas Bank was estab- 
lished in 1869, during the period of 
“Reconstruction.” 

The historic Union Savings Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, which was organ- 
ized in 1864, became the American Ex- 
change Bank in January, 1888, and 
was nationalized in January, 1905. 
The merger with the Mechanics Na- 
tional occurred on May Ist of the same 
year, from which dates the modern his- 
tory of the old Mechanics Bank, which 
then became the Mechanics-American 
National Bank of St. Louis. 


A HOME OF GRANITE, BRONZE 
AND MARBLE 


To glance at the picture of the home 


of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional, is to be impressed with the ar- 
chitectural dignity and beauty of the 
structure, and assured of its enduring 
character. The building, indeed, fitting- 


Wirtiiam H. Herren, Assistant CasHier 


ly typifies this progressive financial in- 
stitution. The interior arrangement 
and furnishings are just what the ex- 
terior would indicate, the ensemble pre- 
senting a pictured story ina generously 
ample space. The building has a 
Broadway frontage of 114 feet and of 
128 feet on Locust street. The bank has 
been located in this building since No- 
vember 6, 1909, which was a most pop- 
ular “Bank Reception Day,” in St. 
Louis. The pictures herewith so com- 
pletely illustrates this artistry in a mag- 
ble and bronze interior, that one is 
tempted to ask “Why Paint the Lilly”? 
Still, a few descriptive lines are per- 
missible. 

Although the banking room is flooded 
with light and air, the generous win- 
dows are safe-guarded by massive orna- 
mental grilles, as impressive of secur- 
ity as is the building itself. The first 
story is of granite, and the banking 
room is accessible by three entrances, 
that on Broadway being located near 
the corner of Locust street. The Locust 
street entrance is in the center of the 
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building, while the third provides ac- 
cess through the corridor entrance in the 
west end of the building, to the eleva- 
tors and office floors. 

The entrances to this beautiful bank 
interior have bronze revolving doors, 
and are marked with bronze name- 
plates and graced by rich bronze lamps, 
in harmony with the general color 
scheme in etched glass and marble. En- 


BROADWAY 


tering from either portai the visitor 
notes that the entire floor area is visible, 
and that the scene is impressive of a 
blending of dignity, beauty and con- 
venience. In the great T-shaped space 
devoted to the public are the check 
desks, phone booths, drinking fountain, 
private enclosures with writing tables, 
etc. The desks of the officers of the 
bank are located accessible to all pa- 
trons, in a welcoming array, outside of 
the great enclosure where the detailed 
affairs of the institution are conducted 
by an army of efficient and loyal em- 


ployes. The tellers’ cages form three 
sides of a T-shaped bay, in the most 
convenient possible arrangement for the 
rapid transaction of business. 

The lofty, richly ornamented ceiling 
is supported by columns of green mar- 
ble, surmounted by dull gold caps, in 
keeping with the color of the marble 
used to counter height of the employes’ 
enclosure. The floor is of that velvet 
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textured, almost noiseless Hauteville 
marble, in harmony with the decorative 
scheme of this very handsome interior. 

The mammoth vault may be said to be 
“impregnable.” Of drill-proof steel, 
and the latest scientific construction, it 
is representative of the safety and in- 
tegrity of this strong financial corpora- 
tion. 

The directors’ room is richly finished 
in English oak, with panelled wain- 
scot from floor to ceiling. Above this 
room, and also the vault, is arranged a 
mezzanine floor, for the use of the 
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OFFICE BUILDING ENTRANCE—SHOWING BRONZE DOORS AND GRILL 


“overflow” of clerks and accountants, 
as needed. 


MR. WALKER HILL, PRESIDENT 


WALKER HILL, president of the 


Mechanics-American National 
Bank, long since obtained national rec- 
ognition as a financier, having been 
honored by election to the presidency 
of the American Bankers Association 
in 1899. As a public spirited man of 
kindly impulse and thoughtful courtesy 
in all his business and social relations 
Mr. Hill has very naturally been called 
upon to assume many responsibilities in 
the fields of civic betterment, commer- 
cial expansion and philanthropic en- 
deavor. 

President Hill’s financial career dates 
back to 1871 and to his sixteenth year, 
when he became a messenger in the 
Planters National Bank in his native 
city, Richmond, Va. In 1872 he was 
made assistant teller and was promoted 
to teller in 1873, which position he re- 


signed to become cashier of the City 
Bank of Richmond, in 1881. 

It was in 1888 that Mr. Hill first 
heard the call of the Southwest and re- 
signed as cashier of the City Bank of 
Richmond, to accept the same position 
in the Union Savings Association, of St. 
Louis. He continued as cashier of the 
Union Savings, and of its successor, the 
American Exchange Bank, until 1894, 
when he was elected president. On the 
merging of the American Exchange Na- 
tional with the Mechanics National in 
1905, Mr. Hill became president of the 
Mechanics-American National, to which 
important office he has been re-elected 
from year to year. His record of 
twenty-one years as bank president tells 
its own interesting story, and would 
seem to assure him a seat near the toast- 
master, whenever the deans of American 
finance assemble to dine. 

President Hill is treasurer of the St. 
Louis Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
Association, of the Missouri State 
Board of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, and of the St. Louis Commercial 
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Club. He was also the first treasurer 
of St. Louis Business Men’s League, 
and an active director and vice-chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, which the 
world visited St, Louis to see and enjoy. 
Mr. Hill is a director in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. 


MR. FRANK O. HICKS, VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


HE active vice-president of a large 
and influential bank should be a 
man of broad vision and wide and favor- 
able acquaintance. He should know his 
correspondents and their environment, 
so far as possible, and thus be able to 
keep in close touch with needs and con- 
ditions over his entire banking field. 
And this is true, of course, as to all of- 
ficials of a great monetary institution 
of helpful and upbuilding purpose. 
Frank O. Hicks, vice-president of the 
Mechanics-American National Bank, en- 
joys a wide acquaintance among south- 
ern and southwestern bankers. He is a 
native of Southern Arkansas, but grew 
up at Paris, Texas, where he was ap- 
pointed National Bank Examiner for 
Texas, in 1907. Later on he was trans- 
ferred for a brief time to Minnesota and 
subsequently to Missouri as Chief Ex- 
aminer in the Eighth District. On April 
1, 1911, Mr. Hicks resigned as bank 
examiner to become active vice-presi- 
dent of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional, the office which he still holds and 
so acceptably fills. 


MR. JOSEPH S. 
CASHIER 


CALFEE, 


OSEPH 8S. CALFEE, cashier of the 

Mechanics-American National Bank, 
is a Virginian by birth and a Missourian 
by adoption, having lived in Missouri 
since boyhood days. His early home 
was at Windsor, Mo., where his father 
was a pioneer merchant, and where the 
subject of this brief sketch made his 
first banking connection in his fifteenth 
year. After three years’ experience in 
the Windsor Savings Bank he became 
assistant cashier of the Citizens Bank 
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of Windsor, of which he was elected 
cashier in 1887, when in his twentieth 
year. It is of interest to state that Mr. 
Calfee is still a stockholder and direc- 
tor in the Citizens Bank of Windsor, 
although his present connection dates 
back to 1894, when he was tendered the 
position of assistant cashier in the 
then Mechanics Bank of St. Louis. 
He was retained as assistant cashier 
when the Mechanics was merged with 
the American Exchange National and 
up to 1909—when he was elected to his 
present position of trust and responsi- 
bility. Mr. Calfee is an active man of 
affairs, who has been honored by elec- 
tion to the office of president of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association, and is 
a member of the executive council of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


MR. CHARLES L. ALLEN, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 


CHARLES L. ALLEN, assistant 
cashier of the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank, is a native Missou- 
rian of courteous speech, much energy 
and considerable banking experience. 
He was born at Rolla, Mo., in the Cen- 
tennial year, but his business career 
dates from his youthful connection with 
the Peoples Bank of De Soto, Mo., 
which was severed when he became an 
attache of the Mechanics Bank in 1898. 
Mr. Allen was elected assistant cashier 
of the Mechanics-American National in 
1905 and is, at least in the number of 
years of service in his present capacity, 
the senior among the assistant cashiers 
of this popular monetary institution. 
Mr. Allen is a genial official who is 
endowed with the enviable gift of “re- 
membrance,” and rarely forgets a 
name or face. This accounts for his 
host of friends among the bank’s de- 
positors and correspondents, and _ his 
wide acquaintance with St. Louis busi- 
ness men in all lines of trade. 


MR. JAMES R. LEAVELL, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 
[r so happens at this writing that all 


of the assistant cashiers of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank are 
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native Missourians, and of the four two 
were born in St. Louis. James R. 
Leavell, who was appointed assistant 
cashier in February, 1912, was first wel- 
comed as a new and most promising cit- 
izen of Missouri at Fulton. This was in 
1884, a very modern date in the annals 
of Missouri, and of this historic, early- 
day banking house. His parents still 
reside there, and his father, Mr. J. A. 
Leavell, for years in banking, is the 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank of 
that enterprising town. Mr. Leavell’s 
entire banking and business experience 
has been gained at the Mechanics- 
American; it covers a period of ten 
years and dates from his first connec- 
tion with the bank in 1905. Mr. Lea- 
vell is a popular young bank official, 
whose genial and courteous manner ac- 
counts for his many friends, in both 
social and banking circles. 


MR. PHILIP H. MILLER, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 


PHILIP H. MILLER, for some time 
on leave of absence to regain his 
health, was born in St. Louis some 
forty-one years ago. His banking ex- 
perience dates back to his boyhood and 
to a minor position in the American 
Exchange Bank. On the merging of 
that bank with the Mechanics National, 
Mr. Miller assumed new duties in the 
present institution, and was elected an 
assistant cashier in March, 1909. 


MR. WILLIAM H. HETTEL, AS- 
SISTANT CASHIER 


WILLIAM H. HETTEL, assistant 

cashier of the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank, dates his banking 
experience back to 1877, when as a 
youth of seventeen he became messenger 
in the old Union Savings Association of 


St. Louis. This was thirty-eight years 
ago, and he has been continuously in the 
service of that bank and its successors, 
the American Exchange and Mechanics- 
American National, since that time. It 
is the writer’s opinion that Mr. Hettel 
helds the record for years of service in 
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the combined institutions, though still a 
comparatively young and vigorous man. 
Mr. Hettel is a native St. Louisan, of 
German descent, and is well known and 
popular in German club and social life. 
He is well informed as to the history 
of St. Louis banking and his reminis- 
cences are always interesting. During 
the many years of his banking career 
he has, naturally, served in many capac- 
ities and thus gained a wide experience 
in financial operations. Mr. Hettel’s 
election to his present office occurred in 
June, 1914. 


TWO OLD-TIME TELLERS 


ITH reference to years of service 

Mr. V. Jacquemin, paying teller, 

outranks all other “tellers” in this great 

financial institution. Thirty-five years 

with the “Mechanics” ranks him as a 

veteran, though but a youth when that 
service began, back in 1880. 

Mr. D. L. Barker, receiving teller, 
ranks next as to number of years of 
service. He has been in the harness 
some twenty-six years, beginning with a 
clerkship in the American Exchange 
Bank in 1889. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE 
FUTURE 


HE Mechanics-American National 
Bank is not a savings or trust in- 
stitution, having neither trust nor sav- 
ings departments. It is a strong, con- 
servative, well-equipped national bank, 
with more than thirty-five millions of 
resources, and is widely recognized as 
being one of the greatest commercial 
banks in the national bank roster. It« 
is, and long has been, an important fac- 
tor in the commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion of the Southwest, as its pro- 
gressive history very clearly evidences. 
No gift of divination or prophecy is 
necessary to foreseeing the continuous 
growth in resources and influence of 
this pioneer banking house. That past 
accomplishment is the best promise and 
hope of the future, is the experience of 
all humanity, for records endure and 
stand illuminatingly prophetic. 
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The helpful influence of the Me- 
chanics-American National has been 
widely manifest and is constantly ex- 
panding, as its history attests. It has 
long been an upbuilding force over a 
wide field of progressive endeavor. 


MONEY 
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great fortunes and giant industries, 
and their products are nationally 
known. They are of those who are 
building up the Southwest, and are ad- 
vertising St. Louis, not only across the 
continent, but wherever goods of 
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AND SECURITIES VAULT—ONE OF THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE UNITED 


STATES; PROTECTED BY TWO MODERN DOORS, WEIGHING 50,000 PoUNDS EACH 


For nearly sixty years it has been an 
important factor in the growth of St. 
Louis and in the prosperity of the 
great inland empire drained by The 
Father of Waters. Its mission has 
been that of service, and the men who 
have so successfully guided its destiny 
have ever been awake to their duties 
and _ responsibilities. 


A STRONG AND INFLUENTIAL 
DIRECTORY 


‘THE directors of the Mechanics- 

American are recognized as suc- 
cessful business men of character and 
force. Some of them have built up 


American manufacture in their lines are 
sold. 

The following named _ gentlemen 
comprise the executive staff and direc- 
tory of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank at this writing: 

Walker Hill, president; Frank O. 
Hicks, vice-president ; Jackson Johnson, 
vice-president and president Interna- 
tional Shoe Co.; Ephron Catlin, vice- 
president; Joseph S. Calfee, cashier; 
W. C. Arthurs, president Mount Ver- 
non Car Manufacturing Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Illinois; James F. Ballard, manu- 
facturer and wholesale dealer in pro- 
prietary medicines; Paul Brown, Paul 
Brown & Co.; Adolphus Busch, III, 
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vice-president Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association; W. H. Danforth, 
president Ralston Purina Co.; Philip 
B. Fouke, president Funsten Brothers 
& Co.; Warren Goddard, president 
Goddard Grocer Co.; John L. Green, 
president Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Co.; E. W. Grove, president Paris 
Medicine Co.; Joseph M. Hayes, A. B. 
Lambert, president Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co.; H. F. Langerberg, Langer- 
berg Brothers & Co.; James Y. Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer Southern 
Coal, Coke & Mining Co.; F. R. Rice, 
president F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar 
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Co.; Moses Shoenberg, vice-president 
May Department Stores Co., and 
James D. Streett, J. D. Streett & Co. 

The fact that the right men are back 
of an institution or enterprise is the 
keystone of public confidence, support 
and patronage. That financially strong 
and progressive men have been and 
still are in charge of the affairs of this 
bank accounts for its growth and sta- 
bility. And this explains, too, why the 
graphic and informative monthly finan- 
cial letters sent out by the Mechanics- 
American are so eagerly read and so 
widely quoted or copied. 


ay 


The Late Charles A. Conant 


N the recent death of Charles A. 
I Conant at Havana, Cuba, the Uni- 

ted States loses one of its foremost 
banking and economic authorities. 

Mr. Conant as a special United 
States commissioner representing the 
War Department in the Philippines, 
was instrumental in formulating the 
present monetary system in effect there. 
He also rendered important service in 
devising a plan for transferring Mex- 
ico from a silver to a gold basis, and 
was concerned in a plan for rehabilitat- 
ing the finances and banking of Nicara- 
gua. At the time of his death he was 
engaged at work in connection with a 
revision of the monetary system of 
Cuba, a new loan having recently gone 
into operation based largely upon his 
suggestions. 

In 1906 Mr. Conant was a member 
of a committee of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce on currency reform, 
and in 1910 and 1911 he was the Uni- 
ted States delegate to the International 


Bills of Exchange Conference at The 
Hague. From 1902 to 1906 he was 
treasurer of the Morton Trust Company 
of New York. His writings on money 
and banking were numerous and of the 
highest authority, his best-known works 
being “A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue,” and “The Principles of Money 
and Banking.” 

In 1894 Mr. Conant was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the 
Harvard University District. The po- 
sition taken by his party in 1896 re- 
specting the free coinage of silver led 
him to join with the Gold Democrats 
and later with the Republican party. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
Conant was a valued staff contributor 
to the pages of Tue Banker Macazine. 
He was long the editor of the depart- 
ment devoted to “Foreign Banking and 
Finance,” and the author of numerous 
signed papers. One of the very latest 
articles he wrote appears in the pres- 
ent number. 
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Witiram A. Gaston 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON 
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National Shawmut Bank, Boston 





HE last official statement of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton showed total deposits of $96,- 

000,000, but since that time they have 
been steadily running over $100,000,000. 
Although the deposits of New Eng- 
land’s largest bank have on special oc- 
casions run over a hundred millions 
once or twice before, this is the first 
time they have consistently reached and 
maintained that figure. Total assets 
are now running over $110,000,000. 
Taking advantage of the authoriza- 


Asram T. CoLirer 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
BOSTON 


tion of the new Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Shawmut has also established 
a department of time deposits and a 
fully equipped trust department. Much 
attention is now being shown, also, to 
the financing of foreign trade, of which 
Boston commands so large a share. In 
this connection a monthly statement of 
Boston’s foreign commerce in full de- 
tail is being printed and distributed to 
those who are interested. 

The bank has made arrangements by 
which it will handle the entire New 


BenJAMIN Joy 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON 
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Gerorce H. S. Sovie 


ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK, BOSTON 


England business of the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina, Buenos Aires, and 
this connection, together with affilia- 
tions with leading banks in Canada, 
London and other points, will enable 
the Shawmut to extend unsurpassed fa- 
cilities to the rapidly growing foreign 
trade of its section. 

Recognizing the younger and pro- 
gressive element in New England busi- 


W. A. Burnuam, Jr. 
SECRETARY NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


BOSTON 


ness, B. H. Bristow Draper of the 
Draper Co.; H. deForest Lockwood, 
treasurer of the Bates Mfg. Co.; J. 
Franklin McElwain, president of the 
W. H. McElwain Co., and Edmund H. 
Sears, of Willett, Sears & Co., have 
been added to the directorate of the 
bank. Vice-president John Joyce of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., is an- 
other more recent addition to the board. 


UE 
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Motion Picture Publicity by Banks 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 





N the February, 1915, number of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine appeared 
an article entitled, “Banking Pic- 
tured in the Movies.” Up to the time 
of the publication of this article but lit- 
tle information concerning motion pic- 
ture publicity by banks had appeared in 
any of our financial magazines ; in fact, 
until recently this newest of advertising 
mediums has been passing through what 
might be termed an experimental stage. 

Immediately following the publication 
of the article referred to, the writer be- 
gan to receive letters asking for the 
latest information concerning the use of 
motion pictures by banks, and just re- 
cently numerous letters have been re- 
ceived asking if he would recommend 
this form of publicity. 

Naturally, the presentation of this 
subject created considerable interest, 
which is more manifest at this writing 
than ever before. 

The object of a second article on the 
same subject is to give the latest in- 
formation at hand and, also to offer a 
few suggestions as to this new medium 
for advertising the banking business. 

While there has been considerable 
pioneering in the use of motion pictures 
as a medium through which to adver- 
tise the banking business, it may be said 
to have successfully passed through its 
“trial run” and to have come out with 
high honors. This being the case, this 
new medium of advertising is deserving 
of a place among other effective forms 
of bank advertising. Needless to say, 
that as our bankers learn to use mo- 
tion picture advertising properly its ef- 


fectiveness will be more and more ap- 
parent. 


& 


RECOGNIZED BY EXPERTS 


OTION picture advertising has re- 
ceived due recognition on the part 
of the expert advertiser. It is singular 
that newspapers are considering the use 
of motion pictures to exploit the value 
of want ads., which means that they be- 
lieve that motion picture advertising will 
advertise their own advertisements. The 
very fact that the press has approved 
motion picture advertising indicates that 
some of our foremost advertising experts 
recognize the value of this form of pub- 
licity. 

Motion pictures, whether used for ad- 
vertising purposes or not, are attractive 
to the average person, because they tell 
in a very interesting way the incidents 
of some well-written story, and they do 
the telling almost entirely by pictures, 
with but an occasional announcement or 
statement sandwiched in. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, motion pictures are 
very fascinating and as a consequence 
are destined to become more and more 
popular each year. 

The first bank to use motion pictures 
to any extent for advertising purposes 
was the German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank, at Los Angeles. It may 
be interesting to know something of the 
importance which this bank places upon 
this form of publicity after having used 
it. Recently its first contract for six 
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months’ service with the Picture Screen 
Advertising Company expired, and a 
new contract was entered into. Instead 
of contracting to use motion pictures for 
another six months, this progressive 
bank entered into a contract calling for 
a years’ service, and upon a much larger 
scale. Instead of using two pictures 
with a total of 600 feet, the new contract 
calls for six pictures with a total of 
5,000 feet, or five times as much as pre- 
viously used. The six reels contracted 
for, if joined together, would contain 
48,000 pictures, which, if run consecu- 
tively as one picture, would be on the 
screen more than one hour. 

The extent to which this bank has 
entered into the use of motion pictures 
is convincing, and ought to lend consid- 
erable prestige to motion picture pub- 
licity by banks. 

If it is true that wherever people con- 
gregate they afford an opportunity for 
publicity, the average theater should be 
the most fertile of all fields. In the 
past this rich field has been greatly neg- 
lected, principally perhaps because our 
only means of reaching the people was 
through an ad. on the program, the ef- 
fectiveness of which is questioned by 
our best authorities on publicity. In 
fact, this field had been neglected for 
so many years that until motion picture 
advertising appeared, it was seldom con- 
sidered at all. 

The advent of motion picture adver- 
tising into the field was unexpected; 
its importance was instantly recognized 
by experts. Thus the indications are 
that motion picture publicity will not 
only overshadow the advertising found 
on the theater programme, but rank with 
the best known mediums. 

It has already been determined that 
there is no good reason for assuming that 
motion picture advertising will take the 
place of newspaper advertising; in fact, 
those who understand it best only claim 
that it is an addition to the variety of 
advertising mediums which banks are 
now using effectively. It will not reach 
the man who, instead of attending the 
theater, remains at home to read the 
evening newspaper; naturally it will 


take newspaper advertising to reach 
him. 

Generally speaking, our advertising 
experts are agreed that the field in 
which any one form of publicity oper- 
ates effectively is limited, just as mo- 
tion picture advertising is limited in its 
effect to those who attend theaters. 

Not a few of our bankers have been 
been quick to ask, ““How about the ef- 
fectiveness of this new form of public- 
ity?” This question can be best an- 
swered by comparing motion picture 
publicity with other forms of advertis- 
ing, confining our selection to those me- 
diums which bankers have used for 
years. Take anything that is printed, 
the booklets dealing with thrift for ex- 
ample, and our bankers are agreed that 
booklets to be effective ought to contain 
as many illustrations as the subject jus- 
tifies. Why use illustrations? Simply 
because the average person will more 
readily assimilate the message if it is 
told in pictures. If illustrated, your 
message is almost instantly grasped by 
a prospective depositor, who on the other 
hand would be slow to comprehend the 
same message if told in print only. If 
illustrated booklets are found to be ef- 
fective, and we can assume they are, for 
there are many hundreds of thousands 
used annually, the same story or mes- 
sage would be a hundred times more ef- 
fective if told through motion pictures, 
because in the latter case you not only 
have better illustrations. but action, 
which brings any story to its maximum 
efficiency. Instead of just pen illustra- 
tions, the prospective customer comes 
face to face with characters that are 
present with him; at least, they appear 
to be. In viewing motion pictures, the 
prospective depositor is taken out be- 
vond the place where pen illustrations 
would carry his thoughts, to a full real- 
ization that the message is being con- 
veyed to him by people who live in the 
present. Under such circumstances it 
is only natural that the prospect should 
become intensely interested in any mes- 
sage which these living characters con- 
vey to him. He never pauses long 
enough to think of them as just pictures 
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of men in motion; therefore, they are 
many times more fascinating than pen 
illustrations, and thus he will accept 
the truths which they teach, only to rea- 
son them out later. In a large per cent. 
of cases, the message finds lodgment in 
the brain of this prospect and in due 
time creates in him a desire to act in 
compliance therewith. 

As stated before, any comparison 
which makes one form of publicity ap- 
pear of less value than another does not 
mean that the medium appearing to pos- 
sess the least value of the two should be 
discarded. Booklets on thrift should not 
be displaced by motion picture adver- 
tising. 

Motion picture advertising is effective 
because all those attending a theater 
where motion pictures are shown see the 
pictures. Isn’t this true? Did you ever 
go into a motion picture theater when 
pictures were being shown and not see 
the pictures? It is safe to assume that 
you watched them with undivided at- 
tention, and that at least a few of them 
conveyed to you a message which you 
did not soon forget. 

It is remarkable to note that in the 
use of motion picture advertising there 
is comparatively little waste. There are 
no return letters owing to incorrect ad- 
dresses, as is the case with all direct 
advertising. In motion picture adver- 
tising there is no such thing as a dead 
mailing list to contend with. However, 
it might be mentioned in this connection 
that during inclement weather the at- 
tendance at the motion picture theater 
is diminished, which if it were not for a 
full house on many other occasions, 
would mean a loss almost equal to that 
sustained by our banks using mailing 
lists. 

Motion picture publicity is effective 
because it “pulls” with almost magic 
power upon every person present in the 
theater. It is displayed before the pros- 
pective depositor for a much longer pe- 
riod than is possible in the case of a well 
written letter or circular. In the latter 
case, a bank must win the prospect in 
the time it takes him to read the letter 
or circular, and usually that does not 
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exceed five minutes, thus motion picture 
advertising has an advantage in length 
of time which it has to “pull’’* upon the 
prospect. 


& 


COST OF MOTION PICTURE 
PUBLICITY 


HE cost of producing one or more 
reels of motion pictures, and later 
operating them is well worth considera- 
tion. The value which we place on the 
service of any one of the many theaters 
in which our pictures are to be shown 
is based upon the number of admissions 
per day. It must be borne in mind that 
this service varies considerably. The- 
aters located close to the center of a city 
and running continuously from 12 noon 
to 10 p. m. or later, and showing your 
pictures with each programme, which 
means not less than twelve times each 
day, have a much greater value than the 
suburban theater which is open only in 
the evening, thus showing your pictures 
not to exceed three times. 

Taking the average as a basis, it is 
estimated that when properly handled, 
the cost of showing one 500-foot reel of 
8,000 pictures, ten minutes, is less than 
one cent for every person present. As 
many theaters guarantee a certain num- 
ber of admissions each week, it is not 
difficult to obtain the actual cost for 
each person attending. 

The expense incurred in the prepara- 
tion and manufacture of motion pic- 
tures depends upon the cast; the set- 
tings necessary to produce the story as 
outlined in the scenario, and the ability 
of the director to work rapidly and to 
your advantage. 

The standard price of $1.00 for each 
foot of film includes everything connect- 
ed with the producing of a reel of pic- 
tures, from the writing of a suitable 
scenario or story to the finished product. 
As our bankers gain in experience in 
handling this new medium, they will find 
ways of reducing the standard price of 
$1.00 a foot. For instance, three reels 
of 500 feet each, if made in one order, 
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cost approximately what you will pay 
for two reels made at intervals. How- 
ever, in order to accomplish an appre- 
ciable savings, it is essential to make a 
study of picture making. 


o) 


LARGE ATTENDANCE AT MO- 
TION PICTURE THEATERS 
ASSURED 


NE point on which not all bankers 
are agreed, is whether a represent- 
ative body of people attend the motion 
picture theaters, or, do they attend in 
sufficient numbers to warrant the ex- 
pense incident to motion picture pub- 
licity. To prove that the attendance 
fully justifies the expense, we have but 
to consult statistics on the subject as 
compiled by the State of California, 
which by way of information is the only 
State gathering facts of this nature. In 
1914 there were ten times as many ad- 
missions to motion picture theaters as to 
legitimate theaters. During the year 
the admissions to motion picture thea- 
ters exceeded 19,000,000, with a little 
less than 2,000,000 admissions to 
legitimate theaters. These facts are 
convincing, and it is to be hoped that by 
quoting them, bankers who are already 
favorably impressed, but hesitating to 
use motion pictures, will be helped to a 
decision. The fact that more than 19,- 
000,000 people in a State having a pop- 
ulation of less than 3,000,000 attended 
motion picture theaters last year, is am- 
ple evidence that a large per cent. of the 
population attend, and some very fre- 
quently. Judging from the facts as com- 
piled by the State of California, there 
is ample assurance that motion pictures 
are not only very popular, but are here 
to stay. What is true in California in 
regard to the attendance of motion pic- 
ture theaters is also true in many other 
States, although statistics to prove this 
are not obtainable. 
If so many millions of our people at- 
tend motion picture theaters, it but re- 
mains for the progressive banker to 
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seize the opportunity afforded by these 
gatherings of representative citizens and 
to secure their patronage. How can this 
be done effectively? The one answer in 
the light of the experience we have had 
is: “Motion Picture Publicity by 
Banks.” 

Two of the six reels recently con- 
tracted for by the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank have just been 
produced, and are regularly appearing 
in Los Angeles theaters. 


& 


A DREAM WITH A LESSON 


O NE of the stories told in pictures is 

entitled, “A Dream With a Les- 
son.” The cast includes a mechanic, 
his wife and little daughter; his two 
pals, Jim and Pete; the landlord of the 
house in which he lives; a neighbor's 
wife; a physician, and an ambulance 
driver; the president, first and second 
vice-presidents, and numerous bank em- 
ployees, all of the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. The princi- 
pal settings are confined to a large gas 
plant, saloon, humble dwelling, ambu- 
lance, sick room, and numerous settings 
made up in the banking rooms of the 
same bank. 

In brief the story is that of a me- 
chanic employed in a large gas plant, 
who instead of saving a part of his earn- 
ings with which to meet reverses in life 
spends what he should have saved in 
company with his two pals. Our first 
pictures show us the faithful wife 
and little daughter waiting at the 
exit of the large gas plant for the fa- 
ther to appear. It is pay day, and we 
assume that they are seeking to get the 
father home before he spends his wages. 
They lead him homeward and are suc- 
ceeding fairly well, when one of his pals 
exits from a saloon; he sees the mechanic 
and beckons him to “come and have a 
drink.”” The little girl is seen tugging at 
her father’s sleeve, and both are pitiful- 
ly begging him to go home with them, 
but he brushes them away and turns back 
to mingle with his old associates. The 
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mother and child, heartbroken, finally 
reach their home, at the threshold of 
which the little girl momentarily pauses ; 
we see her stoop and pick up a little 
bcoklet which evidently had been thrown 
there by a passerby. It is entitled 
“Start a Savings Account.” 

The little girl is seen turning the 
pages, which are illustrated with draw- 
ings of squirrels, bees, and other ani- 
mals and insects. 

At last the father comes home; he is 
seen to drop loosely into a big rocking 
chair, and near a small table upon which 
a lamp is burning. He lights his pipe, 
picks up the evening paper and begins 
to read. Soon the little girl clad in her 
“nightie” enters the room and at once 
runs up to her father and climbs up into 
his lap, as though expecting him to tell 
her the usual bedtime story. He fondles 
her—kisses her—and gives every evi- 
dence of his affection for her. While he 
is still caressing the child she reaches 
over to the table and picks up the little 
booklet, and then looks up into her 
father’s face inviting him to read to her. 
Both are seen looking through the book- 
let; in time she grows sleepy, whereupon 
he kisses her goodnight, and the mother 
leads the child away to bed. 

Once more the mechanic is left alone; 
he alternates between smoking his pipe 
and reading, and in time he becomes 
drowsy ; finally he falls asleep. 

What he sees in his dream is now 
shown upon the screen. It is a very 
sad picture. In this “Dream With a 
Lesson” the mechanic sees himself man- 
gled by an explosion in the gas plant. 
As he looks beyond his death to the en- 
suing months, he sees a picture of his 
wife, penniless, and compelled to sew 
from early morning to late in the 
evening in order to earn a living for 
herself and child. He condemns the life 
he had lived, because of the fact that he 
had saved nothing. He sees the wife 
ke loves, bent before a sewing-machine, 
weary and almost exhausted, his little 
daughter, her cheeks pale, is clinging 
to her mother’s skirt. Their clothes are 
faded and worn, and, as he looks upon 
this scene of poverty and want, he real- 
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izes more than ever that had he saved a 
part of his earnings the terrible suffer- 
ings which his loved ones were com- 
pelled to endure would have been avoid- 
ed. 

The landlord appears in the dream, 
the mechanic vividly sees his wife shrink 
back from the landlord’s gruff state- 
ment: “As the rent is past due and you 
cannot pay it, leave at once.” He hears 
the landlord tell her to gather up her 
effects and go—the mechanic curses 
when the landlord points to the open 
door. He next sees his wife tottering 
down a dirty street, carrying all that 
she possesses in a willow suit-case, his 
little daughter clinging to her mother’s 
skirts and carrying a small paper bag, 
supposedly containing crusts of bread. 
He watches his loved ones trudge along, 
his wife weakens, and finally falls from 
exhaustion ; the little girl falls with the 
mother: With feeble arm the mother is 
seen to gather her little girl in her arms 
—the little girl cries out, “Oh, mother, 
I am so hungry, and so tired—-so tired.” 
At this cry of her child the mother 
makes another effort to rise, but her 
strength fails, and she falls back again. 
This last scene awakens the sleeping 
mechanic, he springs to his feet as 
though to catch his wife. He stares 
momentarily about, then presses his 
band to his head and wipes away large 
beads of sweat. He turns to the table, 
picks up the little booklet and puts it 
away in his pocket, and resolves that 
he will save a part of his earnings by 
depositing it in the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. He then goes 
out of the room. 

We next see him entering the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank, 
where he opens an occount. (While he 
is moving about in the banking rooms, 
we see in the background the elegant 
quarters of the bank.) 

For six years thereafter this me- 
chanic kept his resolution and deposited 
regularly. 

We next see an ambulance drive up 
swiftly in front of the mechanic’s home. 
His wife dashes out, she fights to reach 
her husband, but is held back by an 
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attendant. We see him in the sick room, 
a doctor is working over him. Present- 
ly the doctor announces that he has but 
a short time to live. At this announce- 
ment the wife and little child fling them- 
selves prostrate upon the bed—we see 
the dying mechanic struggling, when 
he finally breathes more easily again— 
he utters something and then points. 
His wife rushes to the place and is back 
again, bringing with her a well-worn 
envelope. The dying man opens it with 
his feeble hands and withdraws a pass- 
book on the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank; he hands it slowly 
to his wife, and feebly utters just be- 
fore he tells them all good-bye, “This 
will keep you and baby, dear.” 

We now leave this sad scene and are 
taken back to the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank. We see the 
widow enter heavily veiled. She is 
seen to pause a moment, she goes di- 
rectly up to an open counter, behind 
which sit three officers at their desks. 
She is seen before the desk occupied 
by Mr. MeVay, first vice-president of 
the bank. The cordial and sympathetic 
way in which she is received appears 
to surprise her, for evidently she had 
not looked for such a reception. She 
is invited into the office of the president, 
and in company with Mr. McVay enters 
the office. (Our pictures now give a fine 
view. of the president’s office.) Mr. 
Awery, the president, and Mr. Andrews, 
second vice-president, are engaged in 
conversation when the widow and Mr. 
McVay enter. She is introduced to 
both; the president cordially invites the 
widow to a seat, and then he listens at- 
tentively to her story. She presents 
her husband’s book and asks to be paid 
a part of the balance in order to meet 
certain expenses. Mr. Avery volunteers 
to assist her in every way possible. 
She thanks him; he writes a note, rings 
for a messenger, gives the note to the 
messenger, after which the widow 
thanks him again for his kindness, and 
messenger and widow go out of the pic- 
ture. Both reappear in the bank corri- 
dor and go directly to one of the tellers’ 


windows, the messenger delivers the 
note and exits from the picture. Here 
the widow presents her pass-book, signs 
the checks given her by the teller, re- 
ceives a sum of money in currency, 
thanks the teller, and exits. 

The booklet which the little girl 
found and which together with the 
“Dream With a Lesson,” led up to the 
opening of a savings account in the 
German American Trust and Savings 
Bank, is again thrown upon the screen, 
and as its pages are turned, carries with 
it an invitation to those in the audience 
who have given no thought to providing 
for the future, to begin to save at once 
by starting an account in the Bank. 


& 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


ANKERS should insist on at least 
five hundred feet of film with each 
series of pictures, as a shorter film does 
not make it possible to produce an ef- 
fective story. It requires approxi- 
mately ten minutes to run a film of five 
hundred feet. If shown in a theater 
which repeats its programme twelve 
times a day, the advertisement is dis- 
played twelve times; or in all the pic- 
tures are upon the screen two hours a 
day. 

The writer of the scenario should 
have in view the class of people the 
bank wishes to reach, and produce a 
story that is of special interest to them. 
For instance, if a bank wishes to reach 
mechanics, make a mechanic the princi- 
pal actor and use as a setting to the 
scenes surroundings with which me- 
chanics are familiar. 

Finally, don’t bore the patrons of the 
theaters by making your story an ad- 
vertisement only, for if you do the ef- 
fect is lost. As far as possible make 
the advertising feature incidental; at 
the same time, don’t overlook the fact 
that this incidental part must carry with 
it an appeal that will secure commen- 
surate results. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





The Merchants National Bank 
Saint Paul 


SIXTEEN-STORY skyscraper, one 
A of the finest in the West, forms 
the new home of the Merchants 
National Bank of St. Paul. The bank- 
ing rooms of this institution, which take 
up the second and third floors of the 
building, were formally opened for busi- 
on June 28th, at which time the officers 
of the bank held open house for their 
many friends and well-wishers. 
The new edifice stands on the site of 
the old National German Bank build- 


GRAND STAIRWAY, MAIN 


ing, at the corner of Fourth and Rob- 
ert streets, the latter building having 
been torn down to make room for the 
present structure. It is built in the 
renaissance style of architecture, which 
the architect, Jarvis Hunt, has carried 
out in a most pleasing manner. The 
exterior of the building is of gray gran- 
ite on the first floor and white terra 
cotta and brick above. 

Entrances from both Robert and 
Fourth streets lead into the ground floor 
lobby, finished in black and white mar- 
ble, whence six high-speed traction ele- 
vators give access to the upper floors. 





ENTRANCE TO BANKING ROOM 
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BOAKD OF DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


Opposite the Robert street entrance an 
imposing staircase leads up to the bank- 
ing rooms of the Merchants National. 


THE BUILDING 


‘THs splendid building, costing $1,- 
500,000, is a fitting home for the 
bank which for forty-two years has 
stood most steadfastly for the best com- 
mercial and financial interests of St. 
Paul, and which now has made one of 
the most important building contribu- 
tions to that city in twenty-five years. 
It is an imposing and beautiful struc- 
ture and its equipment and facilities 
represent the latest and best results of 
modern experience. For its size and 
purpose it is one of the best examples 
of modern construction in the country. 
Less than two years ago the bank of- 
ficials first reached their decision to 
erect a new building. Work was start- 
ed in October, 1913, and the old six- 
story structure fell at the rate of a story 
a week, Just thirteen months after 
work on the new building was begun 
the first tenant moved in. To-day the 
completed skyscraper is conceded to be 


one of the finest office buildings be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. It 
is the leading office building of St. Paul 
and an architectural and commercial tri- 
umph. 

Extending 100 feet on Robert street 
and 155 feet on Fourth street, the 
structure has a height of 227 feet and 
7 inches. The new structure is 30 feet 
higher than the Pioneer building, across 
the street, which for several years held 
the record of being the tallest building 
in St. Paul. There are sixteen stories 
facing Robert and Fourth streets. There 
is also an annex, running up four sto- 
ries, which adjoins the side facing 
Fourth street. 

All of the offices have direct light, so 
that on the whole the building enjoys 
the distinction of being the best day- 
lighted building in the city. 

The engine room is in the sub- 
basement, which is 30 feet below the 
street level. There are three water-tube 
boilers, 250 horse-power each, used for 
heating purposes. An artesian well, 
sunk 850 feet below the street level, 
has a daily capacity of about 150,000 
gallons. 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM CASHIER’S DESK 


There are 180 sections leased for of- 
fice purposes in the building. These 
vary in size from 20 x 20 feet to 22 x26 
feet, and are divided into such sized 
rooms as may be required by tenants. 
Altogether, the total number of rooms in 
the building will run to more than 500. 

Prominent among the many features 
which make the Merchants National 
Bank building an artistic structure is 
the ornamental bronze work, which is 
said to be one of the finest pieces of work 
in the country. 

That St. Paul has been in need of 
more office buildings for several years 
and has lost by not being able to meet 
the demand of business and professional 
men, is demonstrated by the rapidity 
with which the new Merchants National 
Bank building has filled up. More than 
eighty per cent. of the space in the new 
building is already leased. 


THE BANKING ROOMS 


ASCENDING the staircase of the 
new building one is at once im- 
pressed with the simple dignity of the 


banking rooms. Here art and utility 
have combined to give a room which is 
both beautiful and thoroughly efficient. 
The walls are wainscoted to a height of 


eight feet with green Tinos marble from 
Greece, while the upper part of the 
walls is of Kasota stone, a Minnesota 
product. The eight giant columns are 
of light brown Hauteville marble, im- 
ported from France. The trimmings are 
of Belgian black marble. The bronze 
screen which encloses the twenty-four 
tellers’ cages is artistically designed 
and forms an agreeable contrast with 
the marbles. 

The officers occupy the east end of the 
building. In the officers’ space as well 
as in the tellers’ cages, a cork tile floor 
has been used, which is both sanitary 
and noiseless. The floor in the rest of 
the working space is quarter-inch lino- 
leum over a cork composition base. The 
officers’ desks and furniture are of na- 
tive black walnut, which wood is also 
used as trim in the banking portion of 
the building. All the remainder of the 
furniture, including bookkeepers’ desks 
and fixtures in the cages, is of metal in 
walnut grain. 

A feature of the bookkeepers’ desks 
and various cages is the use of fireproof 
metal lockers where books and ledgers 
can be stored, making their removal to 
the vaults unnecessary. All of the 
tellers’ cages and various departments 
are supplied with telephone connec- 
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OFFICERS 


tions, besides which some of the de- 
partments are connected by private in- 
tercommunicating telephones. The va- 
rious tellers’ cages are equipped with a 
signalling device to call the bank’s spe- 
cial policemen in case of need, and these 
signals are also connected with the offi- 
cers’ desks. Adequate toilet and cloak- 
room facilities are provided for the 
clerks, and a rest room on the balcony 
floor has also been provided for the 
women employes. 


THE VAULTS 


[NS order to preserve space on the main 
banking floor, all the vaults were 


built in the basement. These are of the 
most improved design and are the only 
ones of their kind in the Twin Cities. 
Each vault has a circular sixteen-ton 
door of drill-proof steel, eight feet in 
diameter and two feet thick. One vault 
is to be used for the storage of cash and 


QUARTERS 


the other contains 3,000 safe deposit 
boxes. Each vault is 50 feet long and 
24 feet wide. A concrete wall rein- 
forced with jail grating and lined with 
drill-proof steel, surrounds the two 
vaults, which are mob, fire and burglar- 
proof, 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


HE Merchants National Bank was 

organized May 20, 1872. On July 
24th of the same year, it was author- 
ized to begin business, with a capital of 
$250,000. Its first quarters were in the 
old Press building at Third and Min- 
nesota streets. Maurice Auerbach was 
president; Walter Mann, vice-president, 
and Charles Nichols, cashier. The 
growth of the bank was rapid, for the 
principles which have since developed 
the institution to its present magnitude 
and standing were first promulgated at 
this time and have been steadily ad- 
hered to ever since. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM OFFIC ERS’ QUARTERS 


In 1892 the bank had grown suffi- 
ciently to need a building of its own and 
this was erected at the corner of Fifth 
and Jackson streets, the latter then one 
of the principal business streets of the city. 

December 2, 1912, occurred one of 
the most important events in the devel- 
opment of this institution, for on this 
date a consolidation with the National 
German American Bank was effected. 
The latter bank had been organized just 
one year after the Merchants, having 
opened for business in November, 1873, 
taking over about $250,000 of the assets 
of the private banking house of Willius 
Brothers & Dunbar, an institution which 
had been in existence for many years 
previous. 

The first location of the German 
American Bank was on Third street, 
between Wabash and Cedar streets. Its 
capital was $200,000. F. Willius was 
president and G, Willius cashier. When 
some years later the bank moved two 
blocks east on the same street, it estab- 
lished the first public safe deposit vault 
in the city. During the succeeding years 
Walter Mann and Byron G. Howes be- 
came interested in the bank in an of- 
ficial capacity. 


In 1883 the German American Bank 
became the National German American 
Bank and erected a $500,000 bank and 
office building at Fourth and Robert 
streets. 

When the consolidation of the two 
banks was brought about each had about 
$10,000,000 in deposits. The capital 
of the Merchants National Bank is 
$2,000,000; its surplus and profits $2,- 
000,000, and a recent call of the comp- 
troller of the currency found that the 
bank had on deposit almost $21,000,- 
000, with loans and discounts of $14,- 
000,000. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


HE present officers of the bank are 
as follows: chairman. George H. 
Prince; president, Donald S. Culver; 
vice-presidents, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, R. 
C. Lilly, H. Von der Weyer, and J. A. 
Oace; cashier, H. W. Parker; assistant 
cashiers, H. Van Vleck, G. C. Zenzius 
and M. R. Knauft. 

The board of directors is as follows: 
lumber; Kenneth Clark, capitalist; 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, pine lands and 
George H. Prince, chairman; Donald S. 
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ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Culver, president; R. C. Jefferson, 
lands, loans and lumber; Charles P. 
Noyes, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, wholesale 


druggists; Horace H. Irvine, Thos. Ir- 
vine & Son, pine lands and lumber; 


Charles L. Kluckhohn, vice-president, 
Gordon & Ferguson, hats, caps, gloves 
and furs; V. M. Watkins, president Am- 
herst H. Wilder Charity; Timothy Fo- 
ley, Foley Bros., railroad contractors; 


MONEY VAULT 
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Frank Schlick, vice-president Field, 
Schlick & Co., dry goods; Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Davis, Kellogg & Severance, attor- 
neys; R. C. Lilly, vice-president; J. M. 
Hannaford, president, Northern Pacific 
Railway Company; James H. Skinner, 
president, Merchants Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; Charles Schuneman, pres- 
ident Schuneman & Evans Depart- 
ment Store; Ambrose Guiterman, Gui- 
terman Bros., wholesale men’s furnish- 
ings; Jacob Dittenhofer, treasurer The 
Golden Rule Department Store; F. H. 
Thatcher, Laird, Norton & Co., Winona, 
Minn., lumber; Roger B. Shepard, as- 
sistant treasurer, Finch, Van Slyck & 
McConville, wholesale dry goods; Thos. 
A. Marlow, president, National Bank of 
Montana, Helena, Mont.; W. B. Par- 
sons, vice-president, Western Elevator 
Company, Winona, Minn.; A. H. Lin- 
deke, Lindeke, Warner & Sons, whole- 
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sale dry goods; L. P. Ordway, Crane & 
Ordway Company, plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ supplies; T. J. Humbird, lum- 
ber, Spokane, Wash.; R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, pine lands and lumber; H. Von 
der Weyer, vice-president, 

The Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank, organized in July, starts out with 
a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000, and will do a general trust 
and banking business. 

All the stock of the Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank is owned by the 
stockholders of the Merchants National 
Bank. 

J. H. Skinner, president of this com- 
pany has been on the board of the Mer- 
chants National Bank for many years, 
and also a trustee of the State Savings 
Bank and a director of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 
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Real Test of the Banker 


By Epear H. Sensenicn. 


HAT man is a_ banker—a real 

banker and worthy of the name— 
who, whether he conducts his bank in a 
great metropolis or in a modest village, 
not only loans safely all his available 
funds, but loans them in a manner which 
will permit of their ready conversion 
into the medium with which he can 
meet any proper demands that may be 
made upon him. That banker best 
serves his community, his customers and 
his stockholders. Whenever a banker 
permits the funds of his bank to be- 
come tied up in investments that are 
slow, even though they be good, he ceas- 
es to serve efficiently those who have a 
right to his service. No community is 
too unimportant and no clientage too 
humble to feel the changing needs for 
money for seasonal or other purposes, 
or to make sudden or unusual demands, 
which it is the duty of the banker to 
meet. It is just as essential for the 
country banker as for the city banker 


to be prepared to meet any proper de- 
mands that may be made upon him. 


Regardless of his environment, the 
banker, whose deposits are payable on 
demand, and whose customers’ needs 
are subject to seasonal or trade condi- 
tions, must be guided by the inherent 
principles of commercial banking. To 
conduct his bank, wherever situated, in 
conformity with these inherent princi- 
ples is the real test of the banker. 

A fundamental principle of commer- 
cial banking requires liquidity or con- 
vertibility of assets. The banker's fore- 
sight is measured by the convertibility 
of his assets. The ease with which he 
can convert his assets into that which 
will meet the proper demands of his 
customers, whether for the payment of 
deposits or the extension of additional 
credit, determines ‘the strength of his 
bank, the character of its service and 
the certainty of its profit account. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Keeping in Touch 


Importance of Showing Depositors You 


Are Interested in Them. 


EPOSITORS appreciate atten- 
D tion not only when they are at 
the bank but good printed mat- 
ter from their bank occasionally is wel- 
come, whether in the form of a house or- 
gan, statement enclosure or booklet. 
Our idea of a good “line of talk” in 
a folder of this nature is shown in the 
matter reproduced below from a folder 
issued by the Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Helena, Mont.: 


AVOIDING BUSINESS MISTAKES. 


The business that grows uninterruptedly 
is the one whose management makes few 
mistakes, and knows how to profit by those 
it does make. , 

Your banking relations with the Union 
Bank and Trust Company ought to help 
you to avoid business and financial mistakes 
and lessen the evil results of those that 
seem unavoidable. 

This bank wants to impress upon your 
mind the fact that it stands ready to be your 
business ally and that it wants you to use 
it as a constructive force in your affairs. 
Come in and put us to the test. Let us give 
you a practical demonstration of what we 
mean by constructive banking. 

Helpfulness is the spirit of this institu- 
tion. Though accustomed to the discharge of 
large duties, its officers have never outgrown 
their willingness to consider the need of our 
smallest depositor. They are always ready 
to hear his plans and to give him the ben- 
efit of their mature opinion. 

One-half of helpfulness is the ability to 
help. The other half is the willingness. A 
bank may be a tower of financial strength,, 
headed by master financiers—and still fail 
in helpfulness. 

The Union Bank and Trust Company is 
both able and willing to help you. Our doors 
are built to admit vou to our officers—not 
to shut you out. 


A young man entered business with small 
capital, limited experience and the knack of 
using other people’s knowledge. As a de- 
positor, he began putting his financial prob- 
lems up to us. We became familiar with 
his business and his character. As our 
friendship grew, together we surmounted his 
every difficulty. Today he is wealthy. 

Our reward for such service is our multi- 
tude of true friends in Helena. This same 
service is waiting for you. 


& 


Now is the Time 


Conditions Are Ripe for Advertising 
Campaigns. 


IG crops and “war orders” are 
making prosperity in most sections 
of the United States. But of course 
we don’t know how long our prosperity 
will last. This makes it especially in- 
cumbent upon bankers to urge their pub- 
lic to save money now. This coming 
fall and winter there ought to be more 
real genuine human interest bank ad- 
vertising than ever before. 


& 


Service Important 


“Printer’s Ink” Thinks Some Savings 
Banks Are Not Ready to 
Advertise. 


OST savings banks, or, to speak 
conservatively, many of them, 

and of these the largest, have a long, 
long way to go before they are ready to 
advertise. Contrast the methods of the 
average savings bank with those of the 
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WEEKLY TALKS ON THRIFT ] 





By T. D. MacGregor. 





MORE STORIES OF THRIFT 








“I have come = learn that the 
Teason why ny men are in 
the down-and-out x is the lack 
of thrift."—H. W. Hoot, Secretary 
Bowery Branch, Y. M 
York City. 

When Assemblyman Peter Swen- 
son came to lowa 36 years ago he 
had $1.25 in his pocket. Now he 
owns 1,700 acres of the best land 
in O'Brien and Sac counties. 

“Pete” couldn't speak a word of 
English when he came to Dela- 
ware county, a green, friendless 
boy from the old country. He had 
been educated in an agricultural 
college. where he studied scien- 
tfic dairying. 

WORKED AS HIRED HAND. 

He worked three months as a 
hived hand on a farm and was 
swindled out of his meager pay, but 
he kept right on smiling and fight- 
ing. 

Soon He began tg get into the 
commission business, buying eggs 
and butter for a New York com- 
pany. He saved, but didn’t scrimp. 
The banks began to know him well 
and favorably. 


USED HORSE SENSE. 
Land values grew as Mr. Swen- 


gooa stock of vegetables, saving a 
considerable amount by buying 
early ahd in quantities. 

Her savings in the’ bank grew 
steadily by her regular deposits 
and she gradually increasing com- 
pound interest credits. 

Whenever she had enougn saved 
for a permanent investment she 
consulted an officer of the bank and 
took his adviee as to a sufe use 
of the monev. 

She was dble to give her daugh- 
ter a good education and the young 
woman now has a good teaching 
position and is able to help her 
mother in keeping up their com- 
foxtable home. 

There is regret for the husband 
and father who never appears, but 
real thrift has kept want away and 
restored what might have been a 
ruined home. 


A banker, long an officer of the 
oldest bank in Minnesota, in tell- 
ing how four young men developed 
a successful business, said: 

Their first visit to the bank 
really established their credit. In 
that first visit they left their bank 
books for collection of the amounts 
due to each of them at their sav- 





mé they representéd much more 
thah that. Their deposits and al- 
inost entire absence of withdrawals 
indicated an established habit of 
saving on their part und also on 
the part of their families (for they 
were all married) for the purpase 
of carrying out this project whigh 
they had planned a long time 
ahead. 

“With such determination for 
work and willingness to deny 
themselves in order to save some- 
thing each month out of their 
earnings, it was hardly possible for 
these young men. not to succeed. 

SAVINGS HABIT ACQUIRED. 

“They have been highly success- 
ful because they acquired saving 
habits early in life and thereby 
accumulated their capital before 
entering business for themsedves, 
while so many are not willing now 
to practice any _ self-denial, but 
somehow alwuys expect to begin 
saving at some future time, with 
the result that they never acquire 
the habit or the capital. 

banker necessarily | takes 
these various things into consider- 
ation when asked to grant a line 
of credit. They mean much to him 
from the standpoint of the moral 
risk.” 

Could there possibly be any 
clearer guidebourd to success thaa 
the words of this old banker? 


son became yearly a greater au- 

thority in scientific butter making 

and in the commission business. 
He doesn't claim to be smarter 


ings bank in the 
they came 
“These savings 


resented their cash capital, 


city from which 


bank books rép- 
but tw 





than other people because he has 
marde $100,000 or so more than the 
average person makes in a life- 
time, but he says he has simply 
used horse sense in working and 
saving and looking out for oppor- 
tunities. 
+ . 

Mrs. William Murphy is what is 
commonly .kKnown as a “grass wid- 
ow.” Her husband left her and 
their little child—a daughter 
many years ago and has never been 
heard from since. 

But Mrs. Murphy did not Jet any 
grass grow under her feet if she 
was a grass widow. She soon 
made up her mind that she was a 
real widow, and as there was no 
“Philip” to help her as there was 
to help Enoch Arden's wife in 
Tennyson's poem, she went to 
work as a laundress and seam- 
stress to support herself and her 
little girl. 

THRIFT WINS. 

Luckily she was a strong wom- 
an and her health remained good. 
She was thrifty, too, saving a p:art 
of every dollar she earned. Before 
‘winter cume she was always able 
to fill her coal bin and lay in a 








A Suceess Habit 


Start the habit of withholding a part of 
every item of income you receive and de- 
posit it at 314% compound interest in the 
Merchants Nationa] Bank and you will find 
yourself going to the bank with your weekly 
deposit almost.as automatically as you put 
the same shoe on first every morning. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


3 CAPITAL $2.000,000.SURPLUS & PROFITS $2,000,000 
THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 











THIS SHOWS THE PROPER WAY TO 


modern national bank or trust company 
in regard to the treatment of the public. 
The national bank nowadays makes pro- 
vision for the comfort of its customers 
and caters to their needs. The savings 
bank’s line of depositors often winds up 
and down the floor two or three times 


sé 


USE THE ‘‘ TALKS ON THRIFT” 


and a depositor may have to waste an 
hour or two getting his money into the 
bank. Then, too, he is apt to get a curt 
answer at the little window. 

There is, in addition, an excessive 
rigidity of rule and lack of accommoda- 
tion. To the average man or woman 
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the savings bank, while perfectly safe, 
seems something less than human. 

Lastly, the rate of savings-bank in- 
terest, three and one-half or four per 
cent., and threatening to decline still 
further, is not highly attractive when 
there are so many other forms of sound 
investment that pay at least four and 
five per cent. Of course, this condition 
cannot be bettered on account of the 
very stringent laws which properly safe- 
guard the savings of the poor. But 
there are no laws on the statute-books 
against courtesy, and it would not cost 
the banks anything to treat their de- 
positors less like cattle and to show an 
occasional gleam of human understand- 
ing, such as nowadays marks the deal- 
ings of big business with the public. 

As the effect of advertising is inev- 
itably to throw into relief not only the 
merits, but also the shortcomings of the 
goods or service advertised, no one could 
conscientiously recommend it to the 
general run of savings banks until they 
shall have cleaned house after the man- 
ner of those savings banks that do al- 
ready advertise. They must gain the 
idea of service and prepare themselves 
to render it to a discriminating public. 
—Printer’s Ink. 


& 


‘*Movie’”’ Advertising 


How a Springfield (Mass.) Institution 
Features Its New Building. 


HE Third National Bank building 

at Springfield, Mass., a ten-story 
bank and office structure now in course 
of erection by Hoggson Brothers of 
New York and Chicago, will have its 
complete history shown on moving pic- 
ture films, while individual bank build- 
ings being constructed in different sec- 
tions of the country by the same con- 
cern will furnish the basis for certain 
features of the picture. 

Not only will the history of the erec- 
tion be followed, from the demolition of 
the old building and the excavations for 
the new one, through the construction 
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to the actual moving in of the bank’s 
business, but the various materials to 
be used in the construction will be fol- 
lowed from their respective sources un- 
til they are installed in proper place 
in the building. 

The operation of quarries from which 
the stone and granite for the founda- 
tions and base of the building are taken 
will be portrayed; the rolling of steel 
shown in the Pittsburg steel mills; 
the beams loaded on cars ready for 
shipment, and at the building lifted and 
put in place as a part of the great skel- 
eton. Huge trees will be felled in the 
forests of Austria, Africa and South 
America, and they will be followed 
through the saw mills, the cabinet shops 
of Hoggson Brothers, there to be made 
up into furniture and bank fixtures, and 
later fitted in as part of the building. 
Terra cotta and brick for the exterior 
and interior fireproofing will be shown 
cast and burned, and set in the growing 
edifice. 

The spectacular casting and moulding 
of bronze will be reviewed, as will an- 
other visit to quarries for the marble to 
be used as the base of the counterscreen 
and for the wainscoting in the upper 
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FROM A GOOD THUMBNAIL BOOKLET OF A ST. LOUIS BANK 


corridors. In European countries will 
be seen the weaving of floor coverings, 
fine hangings and draperies for the of- 
fice quarters and reception room. 

The average layman little realizes 
that there are more than fifty profes- 
sions and trades called into action in a 
big building operation, and this film is 
intended to show the close co-operation 
and co-ordination of these branches of 
activities as they are brought together 
through the medium of the Hoggson 
Building Method, where all elements 
are united and under the control of one 
organization. 

As the scenes in the picture shift 
from the offices of the company to the 


mills and factories, working on their as- 
signments simultaneously with the four- 
teen departments of the organization, 
and then to the growing building, the 
observer will feel the powerful master- 
hand of the organization directly all ele- 
ments concerned with an efficiency only 
gained through supreme knowledge and 
thoroughness. 

Finally will be shown the completed 
building, exterior and interior, the furni- 
ture in place to the smallest detail of 
ink well and waste paper basket; fin- 
ished, ready for occupancy. 

The bank president with his building 
committee will make a tour of inspec- 
tion, and an official acceptance of the 
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‘Money to Loan 





To Build a Home or Buy a Farm 
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THIS APPEARED ACROSS THE TOP OF A NEWSPAPER PAGE 


building will be signed, and the next 
picture will show the bank’s business in 
operation in its new quarters. 
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Bank Ad. Men 


A Movement Started Already to Get 
Together Next Year. 


"THERE is a movement to provide a 

conference on bank advertising 
next June at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. Members of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis are pushing the 
idea and responses from trust companies 
and banks indicate a meeting of two or 
three hundred men in this line at Phil- 
adelphia. 

John Ring, Jr., and others who have 
backed the movement have hoped there 
might be a department division for bank 
advertising men, affiliated with the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

It has also been suggested that the 
banks and trust companies might be- 
come members of the retail advertising 
division and _ have _ representation 
through this body, the contention being 
that bank and trust company advertis- 
ing is so similar to retail advertising 
that such an arrangement would be ben- 
eficial both to retailers and to bankers. 

Those who have planned such an or- 
ganization, however, were very much op- 
posed to the idea, declaring the banks 
and trust companies need an organiza- 
tion of their own. 

It is the purpose of those interested to 
carry on a vigorous campaign to enlist 

7 


banks and trust companies, and in all 
events it is anticipated that the bank 
advertising men will attend the Phila- 
delphia convention in numbers. 


& 


A Book of Copy 


S. Roland Hall Writes a Good Text- 
Book. 


ROLAND HALL, a well-known 

authority on advertising, has just 
written a valuable book entitled ‘““Writ- 
ing an Advertisement.” It has been 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, and is a big one dollar’s worth 
for anyone interested in the subject. It 
is an analysis of the methods and men- 
tal processes that play a part in the 
writing of successful advertising . 

The writing of an advertisement is as 
distinct an art as the writing of a short 
story or a play. This book shows how 
to do it. It thoroughly covers the 
whole ground and does it in a readable, 
non-technical fashion that is as stimulat- 


ing as it is helpful. 
& 


‘*‘ Statement Enclosures ”’ 


An Inexpensive But Effective Form of 
Advertising. 

ANKS which _ return’ canceled 

checks to customers at the first of 

each month with a statement of account 

have a means of circularizing their de- 

positors without having to pay any 
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postage, as depositors call for the state- 
ments. Some of them, like the Norfolk 
National Bank, Norfolk, Va., enclose 
the checks in an oblong folder contain- 
ing an advertising message from the 
bank. We reproduce portions of three 
of these, showing the titles. 


& 


The Reproductions 


Comment on the Group of Newspaper 
Advertisements Shown. 


Two good ways to feature the bank’s 

building are shown by the ads. of 
the Old National Bank and the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. The copy 
likewise in each case is strong and clear- 
ly printed. 

The Exchange National Bank, city 
unknown, has a new idea in its list of 
improvements. We would suggest for 
Improvement No. 12 that the name of 
the city be put in all future advertise- 
ments. 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
has a good idea, but the type used is 
not as clear as it might be. 

The little ad. of the Montreal Trust 
Company shows how the war is being 
brought home to the people of Canada. 
“Before going abroad” is only a euph- 
emism for “you may never come back 


Your Ally 





from the front” or something like that. 

The ad. of The Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh is one of the “negative” 
kind but a good one at that, as we need 
a mental jolt once in a while. 

The Fidelity Trust Company Bank 
(of somewhere) has succeeded in get- 
ting a very unusual display. You can’t 
escape that kind of a design and the 
copy’s not so bad, either. 

The advertisements of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York are in keeping 
with the high standing of the company 
and the unusual ability of Fred W. 
Ellsworth, its publicity manager. They 
are worthy models. 
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A Convention Idea 


W HEN the Eagles had a conven- 

tion in Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently, the Old National Bank of that 
city advertised thus: 


SEE SPOKANE 
From the Roof of the 
Op Nationat Bank. 


Visiting Eagles are cordially invited to 
inspect the skyscraper home of the Old 
National Bank. Those visiting the banking 
room will be given catds admitting them to 
the roof, from which a magnificent view of 
the whole city may be obtained. 


Many Spokane residents have never 
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viewed the city from this point, and they 
also are invited to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, and bring their friends. 


Of course the ad. had a good cut of 
the bank’s fine building. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 


G OME very interesting and convinc- 

ing printed matter is being used by 
The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, O. The front cover of its 
financial statement is ornamented with a 
good view of the bank’s building with 
adjacent buildings. “The Better Way 
of Protecting Your Valuables” is the 
title of a well illustrated safe deposit 
department folder issued by the same 
institution, whose slogan is “The Bank 
of the People.” 


“A saving of $5 per week for ten 
years will furnish a fund which will 
yield an income of $16 per month,” says 
The State Savings Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn., on the cover of its folder. The 
bank pays four per cent. semi-annually 
compounded interest. 


0) 


A new primer has made its appear- 
ance on the financial horizon. It is 
“The A B C of Banking,” an alphabet- 
ical anthology of verse of which this is 
a sample: 

is for MONEY 

On Deposits we thrive, 

Others pay four per cent., 
The Hibernian pays FIVE. 

The muse is concealed somewhere 
about the Hibernian Savings Bank, Los 


Angeles. 
© 


Located in the heart of the shopping 
district of New York, the Fifth avenue 
office of the Columbia Trust Company 
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very appropriately issues a “Banking 
for Women” booklet. It calls attention 
to the advantages of a checking account, 
and discusses its convenience of loca- 
tion, banking by mail, personal trusts, 
investments, charity accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, etc. 


(0) 


In a booklet outlining its history and 
service, the Sacramento Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., gives this reassuring in- 
vitation: 

We invite you to keep your account with 
us, and when you do, you will find no surly 
or stiff-necked treatment here. We take es- 
pecial pains to explain banking customs to 
those who have never kept an account and are 
not familiar with banking methods. 


O) 


The Trust Department of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
sends us some advertising literature 
which has proved very effective in bring- 
ing new business. Summarized, the 
various booklets are as follows: :“Safe 
Investments and Where to Find Them,” 
being an exposition of the farm loan 
proposition under the aegis of the Fed- 
eral Reserve law; “Income Without 
Annoyance” deals with the same sub- 
ject from another angle; “Facts You 
Should Know” takes up the advantages 
of a corporate fiduciary, will making, 
various forms of trusts, etc., with an 
introduction explaining how the new 
law now permits national banks to per- 
form these functions of trust. 


() 


“Saving Money” is a booklet issued 
by the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., which con- 
tains good matter, printed in too fine 
type, however, to be as strong as it 
might be. A folder on “School Chil- 
dren’s Contest” is much easier to read. 


© 


We previously referred to the adver- 
tising that a California bank made of 
the Ford buyers’ rebate distribution. 
The Des Moines “Register and Leader” 
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on July 31, the day before Henry Ford 

distributed $1,000,000 to Iowa Ford 
owners, ran two full pages of display 
advertising of various merchants and 
institutions all anxious to get hold of 
some of the Ford money. Some of the 
headings were: ““When Henry slips you 
that fifty, what are you going to do with 
it?” “Let Henry Ford Pay the Bill,” 
ete. The American Trust and Savings 
Bank headed its advertisement with, 
“$50 Will Start a Substantial Savings 
Account Here.” The Des Moines Sav- 
ings Bank had a well displayed ad. in 
the center of one page. It read: 


MR. FORD OWNER. 


Money in the bank means independence; it 
means that an opportunity for business ad- 
vancement or investment will not find you 
helpless. 

Why not start a Savings account with that 
check for $50 which you will receive on the 
first day of August as a refund from Henry 
Ford? Start today by depositing at least a 
dollar with this safe bank. 

We will pay interest at the rate of four 
per cent., and credit your account twice 
yearly. 


DES MOINES SAVINGS BANK. 


© 


In a local labor paper the North- 
western Trust Company of St. Paul ad- 
vertises trust certificates as an invest- 
ment for savings in this way: 


Your Savings Can Earn 414% in our Trust 
Certificates. Denominations, $10, $50, $100, 
$500. Interest payable semi-annually. 

The Trustees of these Certificates—James 
J. Hill, Louis W. Hill and John J. Toomey 

-agree to pay any Certificate at any time 
upon presentation with interest to the last 
interest date. 

These Trust Certificates are secured by de- 
posit with the Northwestern Trust Company, 
agents of the Trustees, of securities, which 
are selected with great care and which are 
believed by the Trustees and by the North- 
western Trust Company to give ample pro- 
tection to the Certificates secured by them. 


© 


An out-of-the-ordinary bank publica- 
tion is the ““News-Letter,” issued by the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash. The average mar- 
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ket letter issued by a bank is a rather 
heavy looking proposition. But this 
large 4-pager is written in such an in- 
teresting manner and is so well broken 
up in its typographical arrangement 
that the eye rests upon it with delight, 
and naturally it is more easily read. It 
is not all written by one person either, 
several authorities being quoted on the 
subjects with which they are familiar. 
One of them is Daniel M. Drumheller, 
and some human interest is injected by 
this little sketch of the man: 


From Cariboo to Hermosillo, and from 
Bitter Creek at the summit of the Rockies 
on West to the Golden Gate, there is hardly 
a cattle trail or a country town but Mr. 
Drumheller knows it intimately. Coming 
overland from Missouri to California in 1854, 
he has spent his long life on the Pacific 
Coast. As a rider for the old Pony Express 
in the days before the Civil War, and later 
as miner, packer, cattleman, rancher, banker 
and investor, he has ransacked this country 
from one end to the other. More than fifty 
years ago he passed over the present site of 
Spokane, while punching a pack-train laden 
with supplies from Fort Walla Walla to the 
placer mines of Studhorse Creek—since 
euphemistically rechristened Wildhorse Creek 
—in the Fort Steele district of East Koote- 
nay. It may well be doubted whether any 
other man now living has so remarkable and 
intimate a knowledge of the resources and 
the development of the whole Pacific Coast. 


© 


“Where Money Grows” is the name 
given a 4-page house organ published by 
the West Jersey Trust Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., the editor being Charles H. 


‘Laird, Jr., secretary and treasurer of 


the company. It contains some strong 
thrift talk and other interesting matter. 


© 


An American flag, four feet by six 
feet, worth upwards of three dollars, is 
being given away by the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh to every 
boy or girl who opens a savings account 
there with at least $10. 


© 


A number of institutions having 
“German-American” as part of their 
title have taken occasion since the war 
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As Executor 
this Bank offers you its services 
to faithfully carry out the 
provisions of your will. 

The counsel and advice of 
our legal department is at your 
to assist you in 
a legal will. Confidential in- 

quiries invited. 

Send for our interesting 
booklet “Have You Made Your 
will?” 
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the many advantages of the 
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The offices of this Bank are 
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write a legal will. With this 
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Confidential inquiries invited. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ADVERTISING 


started to explain in their newspaper 
advertising the significance of their 
name. One of these advertisements, put 
out by the German-American Mercan- 
tile Bank of Seattle, reads as follows: 


MAKING AMERICA FINANCIALLY 
STRONG. 

In Germany 317 people out of every thou- 
sand are Savings Bank Depositors—in the 
United States ninety-nine out of every thou- 
thousand. It appears, therefore, that the 
Germans, as a race, are nearly four times as 
frugal and saving as Americans. It is this 


conspicuous characteristic which has made 
the German name almost synonymous with 
thrift. 

It was this characteristic also which 
caused a recognition of the fact that the 
word “German” would be at least sugges- 
tive, if not actually expressive, of frugality 
if incorporated in the name of any financial 
institution organized for the encouragement 
of frugal and saving habits. As a conse- 
quence—besides the German-American Mer- 
cantile Bank of Seattle, more than two hun- 
dred banks in the United States bear the 
names “German-American,” “Germania” and 
other similar German designations. 

Not one of these, of course, has any or- 
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ganic connection whatever, direct or indi- 
rect, with the German Empire or the Ger- 
man Government. They are all, however, 
in close touch with, and largely patronized 
by, the more than 14,000,000 thrifty Ger- 
mans who have become permanent residents 
of this country; just as the German- 
American Mercantile Bank enjoys and ap- 
preciates the patronage of a large portion 
of the 75,000 Germans residing in the North- 
west. 

It is this economical, provident principle, 
governing the policies of such conservative 
banks as this, which gives stability and 
steadiness to its business, and which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of people of all 
classes and all natoinalities. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that our list of 10,000 de- 
positors includes a large number from each 
of thirty different nationalities, all of whom 
are equally welcome and equally well treated. 

This bank views it as a beneficial func- 
tion and a real contribution toward the wel- 
fare of this country to assist people of all 
classes in becoming as provident as the peo- 
ple of Germany or France, or of those other 
nations which are noted and respected for 
the financial strength of the common people. 


© 


School teachers are thus appealed to 
by a Seattle bank: 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Your school closes at 3.00 o’clock, so do 
most of the banks. How can you get to bank 
in time to deposit your check, or to draw 
some money? 

This bank is open from 9.00 till 5.00 every 
dav; Saturdays from 9.00 till 1.00. 

It might be convenient for you to carry 
your account here. 


MORTGAGE TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK. 


© 


A great many high school students in 
Des Moines, Iowa, had their attention 
directed to saving by a prize ad. writing 
contest conducted by the Century Sav- 
ings Bank of that city. The contest was 
announced in the school papers thus: 


The Century Savings Bank will give 
“10.00 in prizes as follows: First prize, 
».00; second prize, $3.00 and third prize, 
00 for the best ad. to occupy one-half 
ve of “The Oracle,” advertising the sav- 
:s department of the Century Savings 
nk. The bank is making a special cam- 
ign for savings accounts of young people, 


) 


| to encourage them to open a savings 
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account, will add fifty cents to each new 
savings account of $5.00 or over, which re- 
mains on deposit six months or longer. Any 
further information regarding this may be 
had by consulting the business manager.” 


The first prize advertisement at the 
West High School was this one: 


RECRUITS WANTED! 


For the Army of American Savers. 
Everything is to be gained and noth- 
ing to be lost by enlisting in this 
army. 

To start with we will add fifty 
cents to every new savings deposit 
of five dollars or more, which re- 
mains in the bank six months or 
longer. 


CENTURY SAVINGS BANK 
Fifth and Walnut. 


The first prize at the North High 
School was taken by this ad.: 


GREATEST BLUNDER IS 
NOT TO SAVE 


No man’s success is greater than the ele- 
ments which make for that success. 

To save is the prime element of success— 
lay the foundation for your prosperity early. 

Start your savings account with us now— 
we will add 4 per cent. interest and help 
you make it grow. 


THE CENTURY SAVINGS BANK 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, Des Moines, Ia. 


THE 


© 


A rather new and unusual service is 
being advertised by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York. It has to do with out-of-town 
real estate appraisals. In an advertise- 
ment in financial journals the company 
enumerates a list of fifty-four of the 
larger cities in all parts of the country 
and says: 


This Company is prepared to furnish in- 
dividuals and corporations, contemplating 
the purchase, sale or exchange of real es- 
tate, appraisals and detailed reports on 
properties in any of the cities listed or ter- 
ritory adjacent thereto. 

A personal inspection is made at the time 
of the appraisal, insuring an accurate knowl- 
edge of the exact conditions. The report 
not only covers the present value of the 
property appraised, but also gives the char- 
acter of neighboring improvements and 
trend of future movements. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 
we C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
is. 

Cc. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, Ill. 
BE, L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Sav- 

ings Bank, Sumter, S. CO. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

Cc. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 
H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 


Pa. 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Cc 


—. Statesville, N. C. 
©. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 

one, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 
B. 8S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 
Avenue, ow York, N. Y. 
a S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 
ash 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier, Home Bauaking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

Eugene E. om, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. ©. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

A. A. UEkirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, " inaiie manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New Neth- 
erland Bank, New York. 


Cc. F. Hamsner, Tiret National Bank, Los Gatos, 


Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department, 
The Fifth: Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

BE. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
— City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 


Frank K, Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., Shreveport, . 

Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

- L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, III. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Oommerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
©. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L, W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

E. G. MeWilliam, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, e Se 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 
©. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 
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E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 
om Gimbel Brothers, 

Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 
F. BE, Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
—— Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
wesunbemn 
c. E. Taylor, ‘Ir., president, Wilmington Savings 
& Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
A. ©. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. ©. 
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F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
on W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 


Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

c. ©. Willson, care of Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Oo., 
Chambersburg, Pa, 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW NAME 


W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 


QOUUDAUUOUAUUUUEAUOEOAA EGTA OUAAECUT OAT TATA 


Foreign Banking and Finance 





Great Britain 


FINANCING THE WAR 


HE work of mobolizing the 
financial resources and credit of 
the country and making them 

available for war purposes is making 
good progress, says the “Statist,” and 
it is evident that everything that can be 
done will be done by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Bank of England, 
the joint-stock banks, and the great 
public to supply the vast sums of mon- 
ey needed to carry on the war from 
day to day. The country has promised 
to provide the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with £600,000,000 by the end 
of October, and it is assumed, as is 
warranted, that any treasury bills that 
may be temporarily retired while the 
government is flush of money through 
the payments for the new war loan are 
reissued there will remain a sum of 
only £228,000,000 to be provided, and 
a portion of this may be found by the 
additional subscriptions of the wage- 
earners to the new loan which are being 
received daily. It is hoped that the 
amount of money to be found apart 
from the renewals of treasuries and 

ter the war loan is fully paid up will 
not exceed £200,000,000. Moreover, if 


any economy in expenditure can be se- 
cured the amount may be still further 
reduced. 

The bankers and merchants of Lon- 
don, conscious of the task before the 
nation and of the need to conserve the 
national resources as far as possible, 
recently passed the following resolu- 
tion at a meeting presided over by 
Earl St. Aldwyn and addressed by Mr. 
Harold Cox: “That this meeting de- 
clares its conviction that in this na- 
tional crisis, expenditure, both public 
and private, should be rigidly curtailed, 
and, at the same time, new taxation 
should be forthwith imposed upon all 
classes of the people, in order that 
when this war shall have been brought 
to a triumphant conclusion the nation 
may enter the period of restoration 
with its financial power impaired to the 
least possible extent.” It was also de- 
cided by the meeting to ask the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation headed 
by Lord St. Aldwyn for the purpose of 
presenting to him the resolution of the 
meeting. Following upon this impor- 
tant step by the city came the an- 
nouncement by the Prime Minister that 
he has appointed a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee “to inquire and to report what 
savings in public expenditure, in view 
of the necessities created by the war, 
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can be effected in the civil departments 
without detriment to the interests of 
the state.” 


& 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, LTD. 


T the 84th annual general meeting 

of the proprietors of the Bank of 

Liverpool, Ltd., the chairman, speak- 

ing of the various plans adopted to 

meet the contigencies arising from the 
war, said: 


“By all these measures this bank 
and the other banks of the country were 
in greater or less degree assisted in 
their efforts to cope with the crisis, and 
to do their share in carrying on the 
business of the country. In particular 
the knowledge that banks could obtain 
treasury notes, should they require 
them, and could claim the protection 
of the moratorium in case of need, at 
once allayed public anxiety. 

“It is only right that I should ac- 
knowledge the obligation under which 
the banks of the country were placed 
by the courage and ability of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
authorities who assisted him in dealing 
with the crisis. The situation was un- 
precedented, and the remedies had to 
be rapid and bold. Fortunately, they 
also proved efficient. Within a few 
months the working of the foreign ex- 
changes was, to a large extent, re- 


stored, the moratorium brought to an 
end, and the treasury notes, instead of 
being mere paper money, were backed 
by a large fund of gold. It is true 
that business is still surrounded by in- 
numerable difficulties, and this will con- 
tinue to be the case so long as the war 
lasts, but, considering the magnitude of 
the struggle, and the fact that the com- 
batants include most of the enterprising 
commercial nations of the world, we 
may be thankful that the financial ma- 
chinery is working as smoothly as it is. 

“It is not time yet to consider what 
changes, if any, may be required in our 
financial system to enable us to meet 
similar crises in the future, but I can- 
not help wondering whether it will not 
be possible to keep the treasury note 
scheme in existence as an instrument 
capable of unlimited expansion in time 
of crisis. This and other questions af- 
fecting the financial arrangements of 
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the country will call for consideration 
when the present international struggle 
is ended, and the lessons of the crisis 
can be quietly digested.” 


& 


Australasia 


HOW THE BANKERS HAVE 
HELPED. 


HE “Review,” Sydney, comments 

as follows on the part the bankers 
of Australia have played in the troubled 
times of the past year: 


“Australians are now getting so ac- 
customed to the war from a financial 
aspect that they are in danger of for- 
getting how greatly they are indebted 
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Directors 
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Authorized Capital) $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500.0 00.00 
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Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.,; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
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to the banks of their country for the 
steadiness of finance that has been so 
observable. Some day the historian 
will tell posterity in this land what a 
fine part our leading bankers played 
from the very beginning of this war. 
Great deeds, like great objects, must 
be viewed from a distance to be cor- 
rectly gauged. In the meantime we 
must wait calmly for that distant view, 
resting assured that such view as is al- 
ready obtainable gives splendid prom- 
ise of the future grandeur. In this is- 
sue we give the comparative figures of 
several banks, and they all show how 
majestically Australian finance has 
been riding out the storm. This con- 
dition has not been ensured without the 
exercise of both great judgment ‘and 
great skill.” 


& 


TWO GREAT BANKS 


HE “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record” says: 


“Amongst the many banks transact- 
ing business in the British Empire the 
Bank of New South Wales and the 
Bank of Montreal are conspicuously 
representative examples of the capacity 
of the British Dominions to produce in- 
stitutions which in their solid strength 
rank with those of the Mother Country. 
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Each of these two banks was estab- 
lished in 1817, and the growth of their 
business for close upon a century has 
been a reflection of the development of 
the far-separated portions of the Em- 
pire in which their operations are con- 
ducted. In their growth the two banks 
have attained nearly similar figures. 
The latest balance sheet of the Bank 
of New South Wales shows a paid-up 
capital of £3,200,000, and total share- 
holders’ funds of £6,242,635. ‘he 
balance sheet of the Bank of Montreal 
at 31st October last had a paid-up cap- 
ital of $16,000,000, or over £3,200,- 
000; and total shareholders’ funds of 
$33,792,783, or over £6,758,000. The 
deposits of the Bank of New South 
Wales amount to £38,778,055; and 
those of the Bank of Montreal to $197,- 
222,675, or about £39,445,000. The 
note circulation of the Bank of New 
South Wales is now only £370,918, 
mainly in New Zealand; but in Canada 
the banks as well as the government is- 
sue notes, and the Bank of Montreal 
has a note circulation of $17,231,502, 
or about 31% millions sterling. On the 
opposite side of the balance sheet the 
Bank of New South Wales shows liquid 
assets amounting to £25,872,969, and 
the Bank of Montreal $122,658,003, or 
about £25,000,000; while the discounts 
and advances of the Bank of New 
South Wales are £25,726,172, and the 
Bank of Montreal $132,823,660, or 
over £27,000,000. 
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THE WAR AND BUSINESS 


THE financial measures adopted by 

the government and the banks in 
Australia in the early stages of the war 
have so far proved efficacious in that 
public confidence has been maintained, 
and the country’s business operations 
have been conducted with a smoothness 
and absence of trouble that has been 
somewhat surprising when one consid- 
ers the various difficulties and problems 
that had to be met. 

The banks generally appear, from 
their published statements of account, 
to be in a strong position as regards 
coin and note reserves, and in our own 
case we are well supplied with cash re- 
sources in all the States where we are 
established, and also in London. 

The temporary dislocation of bank- 
ing business in London, following the 
outbreak of the war, fortunately caused 
the national bank but slight and tem- 
porary inconvenience, limited to a few 
days. The local representative was 
able to obtain early release of the ma- 
jor portion of the funds on deposit at 
that center, and therewith to establish 
substantial cash balances available for 
the ordinary purposes of business. Ca- 
ble and other exchange business with 
London has been continued throughout 
with practically but little restriction or 
interruption, to the great convenience 
and satisfaction of our customers con- 
cerned. 





GEO, J. McCARTY, 
President 
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There are no extensive business re- 
lations with the countries at war, and 
any losses which may accrue in con- 
nection with bill transactions with 
them will be inconsiderable, and have 
been already fully provided for. 


& 


Argentina 
CROP PROSPECTS 


"THE weather is favorable for agri- 

cultural operations and for the 
transport of grain and stock to the 
railway stations; the temperature has 
been abnormally low for a fortnight, 
says the London “Economist” of July 
24, having fallen in the south of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres to from 5 to 
14 degrees below zero Centigrade; rain 
is, however, wanted for the pasture 
lands. The exportation of grain to 
this date has been as follows, in tons: 
Wheat and flour, 2,300,000, an increase, 
compared with the first half of last 
year, of 1,400,000 tons of wheat and 
24,000 of flour; maize, 1,420,000, in- 
crease nearly 300,000; linseed, 600,000, 
less by nearly 80,000; oats, 470,000, an 
increase of 40,000. No butter has been 
exported for a week, but the total to 
date has been 115,000 cases, an increase 
of 55,000. 


The exports of wool since October 1 
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have been 269,000 bales, less by 30,000 
than to the same date last year. The 
price of coarse crossbreds is from 
$10.20 to $12 per 10 kilos. The prices 
of grain have fallen recently, but they 
were more firm yesterday, except as 
regards linseed; the latest quotation of 
wheat is $11.30 m/n per 100 kilos; lin- 
seed, $70.85; maize, $4.75. Cattle and 
sheep still obtain high prices; ox hides 
and sheepskins are in demand at good 
prices. 


& 


Brazil 
BRAZILIAN FINANCES 


N issue of 150,000 contos ($45,- 
000,000) notes is planned by the 
Brazilian Government, that the scheme 
to once more valorize the surplus coffee 
crop of the country may be successful- 
ly carried through. In lieu of these 
notes the coffee will be taken from the 
planters as security, to be stored until 
such time as the demand is sufficient to 
absorb the excess. 

It has been pointed out that the war 
embargo deprives Brazil of its usual 
outlet in Germany and Austria, which 
countries ordinarily take 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 bags, or about the quantity 
that the above issue of money would 
purchase, based on prevailing primary 
prices 

The idea of the issue is that the loyal 
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Brazilian would give up his gold for 
the securities in much the same way as 
the Britisher is doing, in order to save 
the country from financial disaster. 
Some leading authorities in New 
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York feel that the scheme will only 
postpone the financial crisis. The fur- 
ther issue of paper money to buy up 
the coffee would further depreciate the 
currency. 


Banking and Financial Notes 





EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank Guy 
E. Tripp, chairman of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, was elected a director, 


—William Milne, for many years 
cashier of the Peoples Bank, has been 
elected president of that institution. 
Mr. Milne is succeeded by John B. 
Forsyth, formerly assistant cashier. 


—Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne have is- 
sued a pamphlet on the investment value 
of the 10-30 year five per cent. sinking 
fund mortgage gold bonds of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company. This 
little pamphlet is in keeping with the 
usual excellency of the literature issued 
by this firm, both as to form and con- 
text. It is of a convenient size, and one 
is tempted, as suggested in the letter 
which accompanies it, “to put it in your 
pocket and read it when you have time.” 
In fact, the pamphlet form, which this 
firm seems to have adopted for its bond 
literature, commands more attention 
than a circular and creates a very fa- 
vorable impression upon the conscien- 
tious investor. 

The bonds described in the pamphlet, 
since the redemption of the first mort- 
sage bonds of the company on October 


1, 1914, are now an absolute first mort- 
gage on all of the company’s property, 
the estimated value of which is over 
four times the total bonded debt. The 
book contains a careful and studious an- 
alysis of the investment value of the 
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bonds which gives credence to Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne’s conclusion that they 
“embody all the requisites of a desirable 
and safe investment.” 


—Mr. Albert A. Tilney, recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, comes to 
his new position well equipped to ren- 
der valuable service to the president, 
Mr. Seward Prosser, and to the com- 
pany. Mr. Tilney graduated from 


Apert A. TILNEY 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Yale with the class of 1890, and after 
one year with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, entered the offices of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons in January, 1892. 
In 1894 Mr. Tilney went to Boston as 
the representative of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons in that city, and in January, 1904, 
he was admitted to membership in the 
firm. He remained in charge of the 
B. ton office until January, 1907, when 
he returned to the New York office. He 
re red from the firm January 1, 1915. 
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A Wisconsin Banker 
Speaks Of Our Staff 
As PERMANENT 
DEPOSIT Builders. 


Last month he wrote, 
“In the past year, 
our Bank has made 
theonly growth in the 
City. This we believe 
due to the lasting 
results of your 
methods.” 


He has doubled the 
amount of his Service, 
because he knows what 
**Collins*’ will do for 
him. 

Ask us what we can do 


for YOU? (ig amaplal 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA 




















—By the recent merger of the Secur- 
ity Bank with the Century Bank of 
New York the combined banks will 
have gross deposits of over $23,000,000 
and by the consolidation will gain 12 
branches, making it one of the largest 
state banks in the city. The Century 
Bank has been admitted to membership 
in the New York Clearing House, and 
is increasing its capital and surplus in 
proportion to its increased business. It 
now has a paid in capital and surplus 
of $2,275,765 with deposits, including 
those of the Security, of about $23,316,- 
356. Its total resources are in the 
neighborhood of $27,000,000, which 
makes it one of the strongest of the 
uptown banks. The officers of the Cen- 
tury Bank remain unchanged. They 
are Harden L. Crawford, president; 
L. G. Kaufman, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; vice-presidents, C. 
Stanley Mitchell, George P. Kennedy 
and Robert B. Minis; H. A. Clinkun- 


broomer, cashier; R. Ross Appleton, 
president of the Security Bank, and 
Bradley Martin and R. I. Brewster, 
vice-presidents of the Security, have 
also been elected as additional vice- 
presidents of the Century Bank, which, 
with its strength greatly increased, will 
be better in a position to serve its pa- 
trons and the public than ever before. 


Courtesy, Co-operative Press 
Hersert L. Prarr 
DIRECTOR BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Weight, boxed, 
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The Chicago Bonding 
and Surety Company 


wrote us on March 4, 
1915: 


“It afforded us much 

-_ pleasure to renew our order 

with Mr. Cole, your repre- 

sentative here, for Acme 
Calendars for 1916. 

This will make our third 
year in the distribution of 
your calendars, and we are 
very glad we took up this 
method of advertising and 
publicity, as the favorable 
results we have secured 
have well paid for the ex- 
pense in connection there- 
with.” 

(Signed) 0. F. Roberts, 

Sec. & Gen'l Manager. 














Herbert L. Pratt, vice-president 
and director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, and a member of 
the firm of Charles Pratt & Co., was 
elected a director of the Bankers Trust 
Company at a meeting of the board of 
directors, held August 17. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Pratt’s election 
is in line with the new banking legis- 
lation known as the Clayton Bill, as 
heretofore the board of the Bankers 
Trust Company has been composed of 
representatives of banks and bankers. 


—The Metropolitan Trust Company 
has been granted permission by the 
State Banking Department to establish 
a branch office at 716 Fifth avenue. 


—The new Bankers Club of America 
was formally opened July 1 in its rooms 
on the three top floors of the Equitable 
Building. The officers of the club, the 
limit of whose resident membership has 
already compelled the creation of a 
waiting list; are:: President, A. Barton 
Hepburn, chairman of the board of di- 
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rectors of the Chase National Bank; 
vice-presidents, T. Coleman du Pont 
and George T. Wilson, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society ; treasurer, Charles H. Sa- 
bin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company ; secretary, Franklin A. Blum- 
mer, of W. C. Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. Wilson is chairman of the com- 
mittee on furniture and equipment, and 
he was assisted in his work by Samuel 
W. Fairchild, president of the Union 
League Club, and R. A. C. Smith, dock 
commissioner. 

The new club is three times larger 
than any of the other lunching clubs in 
the financial district. And with 100,000 
square feet of floor space at its disposal, 
it is larger than many four-hundred 
room hotels. It has a big board of gov- 
ernors, who, taken altogether, are trus- 
tees for over $2,000,000,000. 

The visitor to the clubrooms is im- 
pressed by the sumptuousness of the 
surroundings and the spaciousness of 
the room and halls. Not the least sug- 
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vestion of an office can be 
found, 

The bigness of the club, where the 
bankers of America will foregather and 
put through the important negotiations 
reserved for consideration at the lunch- 
con table has other aspects of grandeur 
beside its bigness. The views from its 
windows which are purposely so low 
that one need not rise from table to 
look out over both rivers and the bay, 
is without equal. The windows of the 
thirty-ninth floor are almost on a level 
with the apex of the pyramid atop of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company near by. 
From the roof garden on the fortieth 
floor, only the tower of the Woolworth 
Building seems to have any advantage 
in the way of an outlook. 


M. Conkey, for fourteen 
years connected with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and since 1910 its cashier, 
died July 24 after a short illness. His 
suecessor will be Alfred C. Andrews, 
who been assistant cashier, and 
H. Saylor and M. Hadden 
Howell have been appointed assistant 
cashiers. 


building 


Henry 


has 
George 


-B. G. Smith, manager of the audit- 
ing department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been made 
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an officer of the company, with the title 
of auditor. Mr. Smith began his bank- 
ing experience in 1901, when he entered 
the employ of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, which in 1910 was merged with 
the Guaranty. He has served in vari- 
ous departments of the company, and 
since September, 1914, has been man- 
ager of the auditing department. 


& 


Philadelphia 


—The Franklin National Bank, 
which last year acquired the old site of 
the Haseltine Art Gallery, at 1416-18 
Chestnut street, in exchange for the 
present building at the corner of Broad 
and Chestnut streets, will erect imme- 
diately a bank and office building from 
the plans prepared by McKim, Mead & 
White, of New York, in collaboration 
with Furness, Evans & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. The bank will be three stories on 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICH. 


We have satisfied the 
officers and customers of 
over four hundred banks 
with our work. This 
bespeaks of ability to 
properly advise yoz in the 


problem of making your 


banking rooms business 
getters. 

We do not claim to be able to 
design and build good hospitals 
or railroad stations; we might 
be able, but we have never 
tried. We do claim, though, 
that in any bank building 
proposition, we can give you 
the best service that is obtain- 
able; from drawing the plans, 
to supplying the pens and 
blotters. 

Let us send you our book of 
illustrations, or better still; let 
our adviser call on you and 
bring it with him. You will 
be under no obligation what- 
ever and we will be glad for 
the opportunity of serving you. 


BANKERS ENGINEERING 
ComPaANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


the Chestnut street front. A 20-story 
office building, with an entrance from 
Chestnut street, will occupy the rear of 
the lot. The frontage on Chestnut 
street is 54 feet, with a depth of 230 
feet to Sansom street. The whole 
scheme of improvement will represent 
an investment of about $2,250,000. 
The new building of the Franklin Bank 
will cost about $1,000,000. Work on 
the structure will be begun, it is expect- 
ed, immediately, and it will probably 
be completed by the fall of 1916, 
though it is considered likely that the 
bank building, which is to be the future 
home of the Franklin National Bank, 
will be completed earlier, possibly early 
next year. 


—W. Grant Hallowell has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Second 
National Bank . 


—Samuel Graham, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Third 
National Bank. Mr. Graham entered 
the employ of the institution in 1894 
and was secretary to the late Gen. 
Louis Wagner, former president of the 
bank. For the past nine years Mr. 
Graham had been receiving teller of the 
bank. 


—The August digest of trade condi- 
tions issued by the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia contains a fund 
of information on each of the funda- 
mental factors underlying general busi- 
ness. This report is intended to be a 
commercial rather than a market letter. 
The statistical compilations of several 
hundred authorities have been brought 
together, compared, and_ reconciled, 
producing, as is explained in a fore- 
word, an unbiased and reasonably accu- 
rate statement of actual business con- 
ditions. This month’s report is excep- 
tionally optimistic in tone and it is 
stated, for the benefit of those who are 
praying for the war to continue for fear 
peace will mean business depression, 
that peace in Europe will probably 
mean a long period of great prosperity 
in this country. 
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Pittsburgh 


—Harry D. Ramsey, for over twenty 
years connected with the Second Na- 
tional, and more recently with the First 
National of Irwin, Pa., as assistant 
cashier, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Merchants Bank. Mr. 
Ramsey is widely known in business cir- 
cles and will be a valuable aid to the 
Merchants Bank, which in the three 
years of its existence has made remark- 
able progress. 


—The August business letter of the 
Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh 
contains, as usual, a careful survey of 
commercial conditions in the Pittsburgh 
district. Improvement in the steel 
trade and related industries is reported, 
there being an increase of fifty-seven 
per cent. in the June earnings of the 
Steel Corporation over earnings in 
January last. This favorable change 
in the condition of the corporation is 
said to be typical of the entire industry. 
With reference to war order expansion, 
the letter contains the following signifi- 
cant statement: “Germany and Eng- 
land, which rank next to the United 
States industrially, have not been in- 
vaded and the physical condition of 
their industrial equipment has not been 
impaired as a result of the war, what- 
ever has happened to their financial 
condition. If the war ends with the 
plant facilities of our chief industrial 
competitors still intact, then the world’s 
productive capacity in manufacturing 
lines is likely to remain largely in ex- 
cess of the world’s requirements for 
vears to come. Any unusual expansion 
based upon present abnormal conditions 
is therefore likely to bear bitter fruit 
in the end.” 


& 


—The Bank of Attica, N. Y., is pre- 
paring to build a new home this sum- 
mer, to celebrate sixty years of suc- 
cessful business life. The building, one 
story in height, will cover the ground 
now occupied by the bank and the Crys- 
tal pharmacy. The building will be 
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When visiting Providence you are 
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faced with white enamel brick and the 
interior will be equipped with the most 
modern and up-to-date furnishings. It 
is hoped to have the new building erect- 
ed and enclosed before cold weather. 


—The Rome (N. Y.) Trust Compa- 
ny is preparing to erect a new bank 
building on the site of the Saulpaugh 
Block, corner of James and Dominick 
streets, from the plans of Metzger & 
Bullock, New York. The contract calls 
for the completion of the new building 
by January 1, 1916. The building will 
be one story high, 26 feet front in 
James street, and 93 feet deep along 
Dominick street, to be built of Indiana 
limestone, the main entrance to be from 
James street through heavy bronze 
doors. The interior will be wainscoted 
with gray Sienna marble and the floor 
will be of marble. A modern safe de- 
posit vault will be installed. 


—Geneseo’s (N. Y.) new bank, the 
Livingston County Trust Company, 
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will open its doors July 1. This will 
make two banks for Geneseo. The new 
concern will occupy the ground floor of 
the Aprile block. The officers of the 
company are as follows: Hon. J. W. 
Wadsworth, president; Bartholemew E. 
Brophel, first vice-president; Fred G. 
Olp, second vice-president; Perry C. 
Euchmen, secretary. 


—The annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association was held at 
Cape May in June and ended with a 
banquet which was addressed by John 
Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union. The officers for the 
new year are as follows: President, 
Harvey L. Cooper, Denton National 
Bank; first vice-president, James M. 
Sloan, Lonaconing Savings Bank: 
vice-presidents, Harry J. Hopkins. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Annapolis: 
Townsend Scott, Baltimore; G. W. 
Waters, Jr., Citizens’ National Bank, 
Laurel; Robert R. Dixon, Easton Na- 
tional Bank, Easton; Samuel M. Hann, 
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Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore; J. 
F. Rolph, Centreville National Bank; 
W. W. Beck, Chestertown Bank of 
Maryland; secretary, Charles Hann, 
Merchants-Mechanics’ Bank,  Balti- 
more, and treasurer, William Marriott, 
Western National Bank, Baltimore. 

Committee of administration, George 
R. Gehr (chairman), Westminster; 
William C. Page, Waldo Newcomer, T. 
Rowland Thomas, all of Baltimore; 
Harold Hardings, Ellicott City, and 
William B. Cooper, Chestertown. The 
election of Mr. Sloan as first vice-pres- 
ident places him in line for the presi- 
dency next year, as this automatic ad- 
vancement has been an unbroken rule 
of the association. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Washington. D. C., has opened a branch 
bank in the Masonic building, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, for the transaction of 
business on the same lines as the home 
institution. This branch will act as 
fiscal agent for the United States Gov- 
ernment and will offer facilities for ex- 


change, deposit and discount business. 


The opening took place July 15. The 
Commercial National has already estab- 
lished a branch in Panama City. 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—The Eliot Five Cents Savings Bank 
has purchased a parcel of land on Dud- 
ley street and Harrison avenue, upon 
which it purposes to erect a building 
designed for its own occupancy. 


—Mr. E, Elmer Foye, who has re- 
cently opened an office at 35 Congress 
street, Boston, for the handling of com- 
mercial paper, was until recently vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust Co.. 
with which he has been associated for 
the past 23 years. He has been suc- 
‘essively assistant secretary, secretary, 
cashier, manager of the credit depart- 
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ment and vice-president, in which latter 
position he handled the commercial 
leans and became conversant with 
commercial paper in all lines of busi- 
ness. In 1911-12 Mr. Foye was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 


E. ELMER FOYE 


sociation and for three years was on the 
executive committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Foye has a wide ac- 
quaintance with bankers and business 
men all over the country and the pros- 
pects for the success of the new firm, 
which will be known as E. Elmer Foye 
& Co., are excellent. 


—Arrangements are being completed 
for the organization of a new trust com- 
pany which will take over the business 
of the Mutual National Bank and the 
First Ward National Bank. The trust 
company charter, which was obtained 
by the latter institution in December, 
1913, under the name of the First Ward 
Trust Company, will be used for the 
the new institution, but a different name 
will be adopted. The proposed trust 
company will have a capital of $300,- 
000, surplus of $300,000 and deposits 








A broad, comprehensive ser- 
vice, designed to meet your 
most exacting requirements. 


Resources Over Forty Millions 


The First National Bank 


of Saint Paul 


Oldest Bank in Minnesota 

















of about $3,000,000. The new institu- 
tion is to begin business about Septem- 
ber 1 and in the meantime both banks 
will continue their independent exist- 
ence. The present location of the Mu- 
tual National at 40 State street will be 
the headquarters of the new trust com- 
pany and the offices of the First Ward 
National in East Boston will be oper- 
ated as a branch. The officers of the 
new institution have not been fully de- 
cided upon but it is understood that 
Chandler M. Wood, president of the 
Mutual, will be the head of the com- 
bined institution and that William. H. 
Stickney, cashier of the Mutual Na- 
tional, will be chosen one of the vice- 
presidents and treasurer. The Mutual 
National Bank has a capital stock) of 
$500,000 and on June 23 had surplus 
and profits of $86,085 and deposits of 
$1,716,347. The First Ward Bank has 
a capital of $200,000 and under the last 
call of the Comptroller showed surplus 
and profits of $157,005 and deposits of 
$1,102,050. 
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—A handsome banking house has 
been planned for the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Lynn. The front on 
Union street will be of Indiana lime- 
stone. It will be primarily a bank 
building, although the second and 
third floors will be laid out in modern 
offices, which will be ready before the 
banking rooms are done. The work 
will entail the tearing down of a great 
part of the present structure, and the 
contracts call for its completion by No- 
vember 1. 


—A charter has been granted the 
Park Trust Company of Worcester, 
Mass., which will open in the Park 
building on Main street. 


—Plans are being made for the erec- 
tion of a new bank building by the 
Chicopee Falls (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


—It is expected that Gen. Lucius A. 
Barbour will head the new Colonial Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford and Myron A. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


First and Security National 
Bank 


Resources $60,000,000 


A Strong Consolidation under Wise Administration 





HOME OF THE FIRST AND SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 


Your business on Minneapolis and the Northwest will be 
welcomed and will receive prompt and intelligent service 





THROUGH THE FacILitigs OF 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 


Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 


Correspondence invited. 


Address: UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Andrews, formerly cashier of the 
Charter Oak National Bank, will be 
cashier. The new bank will begin 
business this fall. 


The new building of the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) National Bank was opened 
July 1. It is a handsome building of 
the “skyscraper” type and is occupied 
by the bank and offices. 


—The corner-stone of the new build- 
ing of the Central National Bank of 
Middletown, Conn., was laid June 28. 
The building will be a modern office 
structure. 


—The Citizens National Bank and 
Iona Savings Bank have contracted for 
extensive additions and improvements 
to their building at Tilton, N. H. 


The plans for the new building of 
the Merchants National Bank at Man- 
chester, N. H., call for a seven-story 
structure of granite or marble, to be 
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occupied by the bank, with offices above. 
The site is the corner of Elm and Man- 
chester streets. C. R. Whitcher of 
Manchester is the architect. 


—A new building for the American 
Bank and Trust Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., will be erected at once. 


& 
WESTERN STATES 


Chicago 


The August financial letter of the 
National City Bank of Chicago is op- 
timistic in tone. Crops are reported as 
encouraging and there is plenty of 
ready money available for crop move- 
ment purposes this year. Some of the 
large corporations will have to be 
financed within the near future, the let- 
ter says, in order to pay for develop- 
ment work and to provide for necessary 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 








NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, 
liquid investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ILLINOIS 


short-time, 


INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 





equipment. Labor conditions are re- 
ported as turbulent and higher wage 
scales are likely to increase operating 
expenses during the coming year. “The 
indications are,” concludes the letter, 
“that, barring unforseen complications, 
there will be a definite improvement in 
industrial conditions during the next 
five months.” 


—The monthly business review of the 
National Bank of the Republic, issued 


under date of August 2, gives an en- 
lightening summary of business condi- 
tions during the first year of the war. 
Ti states that the backbone of the gen- 
eral advance in business activity since 
the depression which followed the out- 
break of the war has been the tremen- 
dous demand for our goods from foreign 
countries. Crops are reported as pro- 
gressing in a satisfactory manner and 
the steel business is said to be hum- 
ming with activity. A feature of the 
financial situation, the report states, is 
the remarkably small volume of new 
The total of all new rail- 
road and industrial securities is the 
smallest for any similar period on 
record, 


financing. 


Among the most notable features 
of the wonderful Night Pageant of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the recent Chicago convention 
was an illuminated float bearing the 
“Save a Dime a Day” slogan of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. The 

it consisted of an automobile entire- 
overed with flowers upon which was 


‘erected an enlarged model of the pocket 


dime bank which the Corn Exchange 
has been so successfully using in con- 
nection with their newly instituted sav- 
ings department. 

This department was opened on the 


tth of last January. Since that time 
70,000 of these pocket dime banks 
have been distributed to prospective de- 
positors and have had a large share in 
the success of the new department. Up 
to date 12,000 savings accounts have 
been opened, an enviable record for so 
short a time. 
& 


Cleveland 


—In order to provide for the needs 
of its ever-increasing number of depos- 
itors, the Union National Bank has 
found it necessary to find for itself a 
more commodious home and is now 
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erecting a modern office building at 308 
Euclid avenue. The lower floors of this 
building will be used for the banking 
rooms of the Union National and every 
modern facility for the efficient han- 
dling of the business of this institution 
will be provided for. The new project 


y? 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND 


is meeting with general interest and 
commendation. 

The Union National Bank has shown 
a steady deposit growth within the past 
year, deposits a year ago being in the 
neighborhood of $12,500,000, while 
since April of this year they have been 
running in excess of $16,000,000. This 
development redounds to the credit of 
the bank’s organization, which is espe- 
cially effective, being well balanced, ex- 
perienced and aggressive. The direc- 
tors, too, have always been alive to the 
prospects of the bank and have been 





Citizens State Bank 
and Trust Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Opened For Business May 31, 1913 


Comparative Statement Showing Growth in 
Deposits 

Deposits June 4, 1913 . . $144,606.51 

Deposits August 9, 1913 . 296,299.27 

Deposits October 21,1913 . 552,788.95 

Deposits June 30, 1914 - 730,000.00 


Prompt attention given to all Banking 
atters entrusted to our care. 

















most zealous in furthering its advance- 
ment. 

The Union National was organized 
in 1884 and since then has kept pace 
with the wealthy and growing city in 
which it is located and in whose welfare 
it has always been interested. During 
its entire history this institution has 
steadfastly adhered to the policy of 
strictly commercial banking and _ is 
known as a commercial bank throughout 
the region. 

The officers of the bank are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Warren S. Hayden; 
president, George A. Coulton; vice- 
presidents, William E. Ward, Elmer E. 
Creswell; cashier, Walter C. Saunders; 
assistant cashiers, Fred W. Cook, 
Archer E. Christian, Carl F. Mead. 


& 


Detroit 


—The August trade letter of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce consists, for 
the most part, of a comparison of pres- 
ent trade conditions with those existing 
a year ago. The comparison is gener- 
ally encouraging. The enormous de- 
crease in our imports during the past 
year is commented upon and this is 
lcoked upon as a favorable indication 
that we are finding the way to do with- 
out some of those things which we have 
been accustomed to get from Europe. 
Among the articles mentioned which it 
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These two books make interesting 
and profitable reading. They are 
yours 
for the 
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Many a bank thinks a great deal about the number 
of depositors it has and little about those it hasn’t. 


Yet it is the securing of new depositors that measures 
a bank’s growth. 

We will be glad to prepare for you without obliga- 
tion a portfolio that will tell not only how your bank 
can increase its deposits but also how it can save money 
on daily operations. 

The principles on which this portfolio will be built 
have been applied with much success. A concrete case 
is described in a little book that we will send with the 
portfolio. 
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THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1805 East Fortieth Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Seven Departments 


The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company places at your disposal 
the services of Seven Complete 
Departments as follows: Financial, 
Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe De- 
posit, Savings and Farm Loan. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over - $8,000,000 
ST. LOUIS 

















is believed we should produce in suffi- its enlarged size will be installed. A 
cient quantities for our own consump- woman's room and new rooms for the 
tion are wool, sugar, lumber, feathers, officers will be among the added fea- 
cotton, hemp, flax, jute, hides and cop- tures. The St. Louis Union is the old- 
per. Crop conditions are said to be est trust company in Missouri. 
satisfactory and the business map of the 

country is reported to be as good as at —Thomas J. Kavanaugh, credit man- 
any time since 1909, only a small por- ager of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
tion of the southeastern states being (Co. of St. Louis, has been elected a 
now in the poor business area. director of the Robert Morris Club, a 


& 
St. Louis 


—TIn its July letter to depositors the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis re- 
fers to the fact that on July 19 the new 
savings department was six months old 
and deposits totaled $1,114,391, a rec- 
ord, it is believed, which has never been 
equalled by any savings department in 
the State. The bank states, however, 
that it is primarily interested in en- 
couraging thrift, frugality and economy 
among the citizens, rather than in 
piling up large sums of money. 


-—The trust department of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., Fourth and Lo- 
cust streets, St. Louis, has been re- 
moved from the first to the second floor. 
The change is being made in order to 
give more room to the banking quarters. 
The first floor will be occupied by the 
bank and all other departments will 
be on the second floor. This will make 
one of the largest banking rooms in the 
West. The banking room will be re- CREDIT MANAGER MISSISSIPPI VALLLEY 
modeled and improvements suitable to TRUST CO.. ST. LOUIS 


Tuomas J. Kavanaveu 
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FIRS 


Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgment and integrity. 


to be helpful are at your service. 





NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST & SAVINCSCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $60,000,000.00 
Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 


Deposits $52,200,000.00 


| 











new credit organization formed by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
composed of credit men from the vari- 
ous banks throughout the country. Mr. 
Kavanaugh has been with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company several 
years, having entered its service as pri- 
vate secretary to President Breckin- 
ridge Jones. 


& 


—At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the Iowa Bankers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Harry T. Black- 
burn, Des Moines; vice-president, W. 
A. Dexter, Toledo; treasurer, Charles 
J. Wohlenberg, Holstein; secretary, P. 
W. Hall, Des Moines. 


—Work has been started at Plain- 
field, Il., on a new structure for the 


Plainfield State Bank. The new build- 
ing, which will be of Bedford stone and 
brick, will be 32 by 58 feet, one-story. 
In addition to the main bank space 
there will be a directors’ room, safety 
deposit boxes, ladies’ room and toilets. 
The building will be steam-heated and 
electric-lighted, with all the conven- 
iences of a modern bank, and will cost 
complete, $15,000. 


—The Mount Ayr State Bank has 
been incorporated at Mount Ayr, Ia., 
with capital of $100,000. 


—dAt a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Utah Bankers’ Associa- 
tion held recently in Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Utah, was selected by the mem- 
bers as the place of meeting for the 
next convention, which will be held in 
June, 1916. The members of the com- 
mittee were the guests of President M. 








ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over. . . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
$200,000.00 
160,000.00 
- 2,200,000.00 


L. Js RICE, Cashier 
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S. Browning of Ogden. Those pres- 
ent, besides Mr. Browning, were Vice- 
President John Pingree of Salt Lake, 
Secretary-Treasurer J. E. Shepard of 
Logan and directors Elias A. Smith of 
Salt Lake, T. W. Boyer of Salt Lake, 
John D. Dixon of Provo, Guy Lewis of 
Richfield, E. O. Howard of Salt Lake 
and John A. Malia of Salt Lake, repre- 


sentative of the American Institute of 





H. N. Tinker 
PRESIDENT PUGET SOUND STATE BANK 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Bankers. The question of effecting a 
closer relation between the manufactur- 
ers and producers of the state in the 
interest of development of industries 
was raised and discussed. It was de- 
cided that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions and re- 
port upon advisable ways and means of 
effecting the desired ends. J. E. Cos- 
griff was selected as chairman of the 
committee, and the selection of four 
other members was left to President 
Browning and Mr. Cosgriff. 


—Holstead & Sullivan, architects, 
have prepared plans for a one-story 
brick office building for the First Na- 
tional Bank at Askov, Minn. 


—Work has started on the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the Mason 
County Bank building, Peoria, Ill. 


—The twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in this city was brought to a close 
July 29, with the election of Arthur G. 
Bishop of Flint, to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Bender. Invitations 
were received from Flint and Menomi- 
nee for the 1916 conventions, but the 
choice was left to members of the ex- 
ecutive committee who will meet in De- 
cember. William J. Gray, of Detroit, 
was elected to the first vice-presidency, 
succeeding Mr. Bishop. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Second vice- 
president, Frank W. Blair; secretary, 
Mrs. H. M. Brown, of Detroit; treas- 
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—, QUALIFIED EXPERT 
: Ber , EXAMINER 
, ; J Powe QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 
. WRITING, SIGNATURES 
‘ 40 State Street - - - BOSTON AND ACCOUNTS 
) 
= 
' urer, R. H. Packard, of Menominee; and director; John Hickey, second vice- 
members of the executive committee for president and director; George M. Can- 
: two years, W. J. Rachow, of Charle- non, cashier; Arthur C. Sullivan, as- 
" viox; H. T. Robinson, Saginaw; Wil- sistant cashier; Joseph J. Cannon, sec- 
: liam Savidge, of Grand Haven; A. T. retary and director. 
wail Straight, of Grand Rapids; G. L. Tay- 
y ; W. L. Walz, , . . 
— lor, of Owosso; W. L. Walz, of Ann —Work will be started shortly on a 
Arbor, and H. H. Sanger, of Detroit. , Byes wee 
* . tourteen-story building for the First 
The convention was the most successful “gat ¢ A 6 
a : : eeiex National Bank of Omaha, Neb., at Six- 
in the history of the organization, at- : 
ur- © teenth and Farnam streets. It will be 
tendance breaking all records and the . , 
the adie taltian « cay thik dentenl ef granite and brick or terra cotta and 
ies sii cata S¢ aaliaca ania will be completed in the fall of 1916. 
le- Graham Burnham & Co. of Chicago are 
:p- —The Lorain County Banking Co., the architects. 
re- Elyria, Ohio, are planning for the erec- 
tiv - bank and office build- 
of ca oo Seay See age Se ee At the annual meeting and dinner 
“i — of the Bankers’ Club of Kansas City, 
-he e 
. ; Mo., these officers were elected for the 
vd —The Salt Lake Security & Trust ensuing year: A. D. Rider, president; 
Co. has been reorganized and the erec- W. L. Buechle, vice-president; Charles 
tion of a modern sky-scraper costing ww. Watson, secretary-treasurer. 
approximately $1,200,000 on the site 
ts, now occupied by the Utah State Na- 
ry tional Bank is to be begun within the —The State Bank of Freeport, IIl., 
|a- next few months. The new building, has purchased the premises at 67 and 69 
according to present plans, will be sev- Stephenson street, and next spring will 
enteen stories high, exclusive of the begin the erection of a thoroughly mod- 
re- tower, which probably will be three ern bank and office building, six stories 
on stories. Building operations will be high, to be one of the finest in the state. 
started just as soon as the ground can The estimated cost is now given as 
be obtained, which will be not later $125,000. The bank will occupy the 
n- than early in 1917, when the present entire street level floor and will have a 
ia- lease expires. Under the reorganiza- banking room second to none for insti- 
se tion the officers of the company are: F. tutions of its class. The bank space 
G. E. McGurrin, president and director; will be 40x120 feet. The five upper 
c- Dr. F. S. Bascom, first vice-president floors will be for offices. 
ns 
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4 i Bank, Joplin, M 
4 Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 
7? We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
rs tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 
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| Capital, $1,000,000 
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Surplus, $600,000 


| Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
| South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 


ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


| 
| Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 


Located at the ‘“‘Gateway of the South’’ 


these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
| stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 


| Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


| National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


JOHN 8S. ELLETT, Vice.President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidont 
JULIEN H, HILL, Cashier 











SOUTHERN STATES 
Birmingham, Ala. 


—The August business letter of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany states that there is no unnatural 
expansion of trade in this country on 
account of the war. “To be sure,” it 
states, “we are doing a lot of business 
in war supplies and foodstuffs, but be- 
cause of the war other lines have been 
held back.” The labor situation is re- 
garded as serious and an earnest plea 
for more arbitration in labor matters is 
made. Eight thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five bales of last year’s cotton 
crop have been exported so far, it is 
reported, and while these have been 
made later in the season than last year, 
the showing has been by no means dis- 


couraging. 


—Alexander P. Grice has _ been 
elected president of the Guaranty Title 
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& Trust Co. of Norfolk, Va., to suc- 
ceed W. W. Moss, resigned. 


—At a recent meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, La., Mr. E. R. Bernstein 
was elected active first vice president. 
Mr. Bernstein has been a director of 
the bank for years, and was offered his 
present position at the request of the 
president, Mr. E. K. Smith, who urged 
upon the board of directors the neces- 
sity of additional assistance on account 
of the rapid growth of the bank. The 
board was unanimous in its request that 
Mr. Bernstein accept the proffered of- 
fice. 

Mr. Bernstein’s previous business ex- 
perience and his prominent position in 
the affairs of his native city make him 
peculiarly well fitted for the position 
he is to occupy. He was born at Baton 
Rouge, La., October 23, 1869, but in 
1876 moved with his family to Shreve- 
port, where he has lived ever since. 
In 1884 Mr. Bernstein graduated at 
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Thatcher Institute at the head of his 
class, and entered into his business 
career. After engaging in business on 
his own account for a few years his two 
elder brothers became associated with 
him under the firm name of Bernstein 
Bros. This company is still running, 
and to-day ranks among the first in the 
South. 

Mr. Bernstein is president of the 
Oakdale Land Co. and treasurer of 
the Highland Park Land Co. For three 





E. R. Bernstein 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


terms he served in the City Council and 
was afterwards elected mayor of the 
city. He was the first president of the 
Louisiana State Fair Association, and 
has always been among the leaders in 
the civic advancement of Shreveport. 
Mr. Bernstein enjoys the reputation of 
eing an authority in higher mathemat- 
's, and has lectured repeatedly before 
‘he State Board of Teachers, and to 
— and universities throughout the 
South, 


For fifteen years Mr. Bernstein has 
been a director of the Commercial Na- 
tional, and is the oldest member of the 
board in point of service. The officers 
of the bank are now as follows: E. K. 
Smith, president; E. R. Bernstein, first 
vice-president; A. T. Kahn, vice-presi- 
dent; S. G. Sample, vice-president; A. 
H. Van Hook, cashier; E. A. Conway, 
Jr., and M. Ricks, assistant cashiers. 


—At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, Tex., P. S. Park, 
Jr., of Italy, Tex., was elected cashier 
of that institution. He will assume his 
duties in August. Mr. Park is now 
cashier of the Farmers’ State Bank of 
Italy, which he helped to organize sev- 
eral years ago. W. F. Fisher, who was 
exchange teller, was promoted to assist- 
ant cashier by the board. C. C. Geisel- 
man is retained as assistant cashier. 


—Work is progressing on the new 
Cleburne County Bank building at He- 
ber Springs, Ark., which will cost 
about $20,000 and will be one of the 
finest in the city. 


—Bankers of the fourth district of 
the Texas Bankers’ Association have 
organized for the purpose of carrying 
on a warehouse building campaign. H. 
E. Chiles, cashier of the Itasca Nation- 
al Bank, is chairman of the district and 
has appointed a chairman in each coun- 
ty for the purpose of conducting a cam- 


paign. 


—The American National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., has opened for busi- 
ness in its new home in the building at 
322 West Main street, formerly occu- 
pied exclusively by the Southern Na- 
tional Bank. Following the purchase of 
the Southern National by the American 
last week the latter moved all its cash, 
securities and office records into the 
Southern National building, and the in- 
stitution is now permanently established 
at the new address. The American 
National, with the amalgamation of the 
Southern, will have aggregate deposits 
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between $6,500,000 and $7,000,000. 
The nearest to this is the National Bank 
of Commerce, with $6,112,000, and the 
National Bank of Kentucky, with $5,- 
600,000. 


—At the annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bankers’ Association 
held at White Sulphur Springs, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: R. E. Tal- 
bott, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Phillippi, president; A. B. C. Bray, 
cashier First National Bank, Ronce- 
verte, elected vice-president; Joseph S. 
Hill, cashier Charleston National Bank, 
elected secretary-treasurer for the sev- 
enth time. Wheeling was chosen as the 
place for the convention in 1916. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


—The August financial letter of the 
Anglo & London-Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco contains a review of 
general business conditions and also 
shows how the war has affected condi- 
tions in California. ‘For some years 
past,” says the letter, “the people of 


this coast have been planning and in- 
vesting in preparation for the commer- 
cial and industrial changes deemed cer- 
tain to follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. As a result of the war 
almost nothing which was expected has 
occurred, except the lowering of freight 
rates between this and the Atlantic 
coast, and the shortening of the pas- 
sage to Europe when ships can be had. 
As a result much investment is for the 
present unprofitable and the more 
speculative enterprises are undergoing 
reorganization. We are unable to move 
all of our surplus grain crops by sea, 
much less our.low grade minerals, and 
an active foreign demand for forest 
products cannot be satisfied. These 
conditions are vexatious, but they will 
pass away. When at last the war ends 
and commerce can seek its natural 
channels there is no reason to doubt 
that all the anticipated prosperity will 
come to us.” 


—Preparations are being made for 
the erection of a new building by the 
Capital National Bank of Sacramento, 
Cal., on the corner of Seventh and J 
streets in that city. 


The Canadian Banks 





RITING in the Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, 


Mr. H. M. P. Eckardt says: 


“It would appear, from the May 
bank statement, that the long period 
of liquidation of the commercial loans 
and discounts of the banks, is draw- 
ing to a close. Strictly speaking, 
this movement of liquidation began be- 
fore the war—for the current loans 
have been headed downward ever since 
September, 1913, although it should be 
said that the progress was accelerated 


after the German Kaiser upset the busi- 
ness of the world with his war declar- 
ations. Altogether, the current loans in 
Canada fell $106,000,000 in this pe- 
riod. That represents very heavy 
liquidation; and it is noteworthy that 
in the four months since January 31, 
1915, there has been a decline of only 
$10,000,000. In May the decrease was 
only $2,300,000, and there is good rea- 
son to expect that gradual trade im- 
provement during the summer and fall 
will have a tendency to increase the 
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demands for credit to a certain extent. 
Owing to the frequency of our bank 
returns and the comprehensive nature 
of the reports submitted, we in Canada 
are able to trace an almost immediate 
connection between the trend of bank 
statistics and current trade. It is sat- 
isfactory to note that the demand de- 
posits, or current account balances have 
been running upwards since the begin- 
ning of 1915. This item also tends to 
decrease importantly when trade is 
much depressed. Since January the 
total has risen from $330,000,000 to 
$347,000,000—the latter figure being 
about $7,000,000 greater than at the 
same date in 1914. 

“The steady increase in the notice 
deposits is also something which is seen 
nearly always during trade depression. 
As the various industrial and mercan- 
tile concerns liquidate their book ac- 
counts, bills receivable, stocks on hand, 
etc., their bank loans are reduced and 
special deposits increased. The steady 
vise in this class of deposits carries the 
most comfortable assurance that when 
buiness conditions again become decid- 
edly favorable the banks will have the 
wherewithal for financing the trade re- 
vival. The increase in notice deposits 
in May amounted to nearly $6,000,000, 
and established a new high record— 
$691,000,000, which is $28,000,000 
above the level obtaining in May, last 
year. 

“Growing strength is also seen in the 
case of the immediately available re- 
serves. There was practically no 
change in the specie holdings, but the 
holdings of Dominion notes, which have 
for several months been far above nor- 
mal, decreased $5,600,000, the money 
thus obtained being placed along with 
some $6,000,000 repayments by the 
provincial governments, in call loans 
sbroad. Counting specie, Dominion 
notes, surplus in central gold reserves, 
net foreign bank balances, and foreign 
call loans, as immediately available, the 
total rose during May from $367,800,- 
000 to $379,400,000—the last men- 
tioned figure representing a new high 


record so far as our banks are con- 
cerned. The ratio of available assets 
to net liabilities rose in May from 
29.82 per cent. to 30.54 per cent.—these 
percentages recall the era of plethoric 
reserves seen in 1909 and which repre- 
sented the after effects of the 1907 
panic. On that occasion the high record 
was 31.22 per cent. Another most im- 
portant feature of the May return is 
seen in the increase, referred to, in the 
call loans outside Canada. It will be 
remembered that on the outbreak of 
war the banks turned to these outside 
call loans for the means of withstand- 
ing the feelings of nervousness and 
panic as manifested practically all over 
the world. They were drawing upon 
this particular asset for five months in 
the second half of 1914. Between June 
30 and November 30 the outside call 
loans came down from $137,000,000 to 
$74,000,000—the decrease being round- 
ly $63,000,000. This was a vast sum 
to extract so quickly from one source; 
and the development demonstrated 
clearly that the outside call loans con- 
stitute a reserve of the highest value. 
If that can be done during a world 
crisis such as was experienced in the 
second half of 1914, it is a reasonable 
presumption that these great external 
markets can give up our funds at once 
when asked for, under any circum- 
stances which we are likely to see in the 
future. 

“Beginning December the banks 
found it possible to gradually replace 
the money withdrawn from this impor- 
tant reserve. Each month saw an in- 
crease in the total of the call loans. 
The increase of nearly $15,000,000 in 
May brought the total practically up to 
that in evidence on June 30, last year. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
the banks owning the greater part of 
the outside call loans are under obliga- 
tions to pay very large amounts in con- 
nection with the war financing. These 
obligations make it a matter of neces- 
sity to have a call on large balances at 
the international centers.” 
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Lighting Fixtures at Their Best 





HEN the H. W. Johns-Manville 

Co. took over the sales arrange- 
ments for the famous Mitchell Vance 
lighting fixtures and combined with 
them those for the Gill Co.’s Parian 
glassware it was certain something in- 
teresting would happen shortly. 


of showing in appropriate surroundings 
all the various lighting fixtures for the 
modern home or office. 

The old rooms have been restored 
and handsomely furnished and each one 
filled with lighting fittings appropriate 
to its character. Drawing, dining and 





DRAWING ROOM SHOWING VARIOUS APPROPRIATE FIXTURES AS ARRANGED IN THE EXHIBITION 
ROOMS OF THE H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., MADISON AVE. AND 44TH STREET 


Next door to the Johns-Manville 
building at Madison avenue and Forty- 
first street stands an old brownstone 
mansion, one of the survivals of that 
not yet distant period when our mer- 
chant princes thought Murray Hill the 
center of residential New York. 

It has been acquired by the Johns- 
Manville Company with the unique idea 


460 


bedrooms, hall, stairs and office, all have 
their correct setting and here the archi- 
tect or his client can come and study 
quietly the exact effect of each form of 
light and each kind of fixture. 
Hitherto the trouble in displaying 
lighting equipment has been that it was 
impossible to get a correct idea of the 
complete fixture in advance. The 
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metal parts came from one house, the 
glassware from another; and, if any 
special design or scheme were called for, 
it was only obtainable after considerable 
trouble. 

Under the new arrangement the va- 
rious departments of lighting design will 
be co-ordinated and in co-operation with 
the architect, it will for the first time be 
possible to arrange a lighting system 
which shall form an architectural unit 
with the building as a whole. 

The efficiency and economy of the 
J-M Linolite can here be seen and ap- 
preciated. This system is making rapid 
strides in favor for the lighting both of 
public and private buildings. 

The Frink system of concealed light- 
ing for banks, offices, etc., and the Frink 
Polaralite signs are wonderful examples 
of applied design. 

The beauty of Mitchell Vance brass 
and bronze work and the unique trans- 
lucency of Gill Parian glassware form 
an exceptionally pleasing combination 
now, for the first time, made available 
by the enterprise of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company. 

All of these are exhibited in endless 
variety and our readers will find a visit 
to the “new house’ will be amply re- 
paid, the displays on the first and sec- 
ond floors being particularly complete 
and attractive. 


& 


Trust Company Its 
Own Printer 


HE accompanying __ illustration 

shows the multigraph department 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, and some of the work which 
it has turned out. Some time ago the 
directors of this bank found that print- 
ing bills were soaring sky-high and it 
was thought necessary to take some 
steps towards reducing costs in this di- 
rection. It was decided to install a mul- 
\igraph outfit to be placed in charge of 
the advertising department and since 
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the inauguration of the system a saving 
of about 50 per cent. has been brought 
about. Although this equipment is used 
in the advertising department it does 
work for the entire bank in printing the 
numerous forms and blanks used by the 
various departments. 

The multigraph has been found es- 
pecially useful in publicity work of a 
direct-by-mail character. This latter 
form of advertising is growing in favor 
with financial advertising managers, as 
it enables the latter to reach his pros- 
pects in a direct, personal and forceful 
manner whenever and however he 
pleases. At a moment’s notice, almost, 
he can get out a letter or message of 
some sort to his entire list about some 
matter requiring prompt action. More- 
ever, this class of advertising is of ad- 
vantage to financial houses on account 
of the privacy which it permits, making 
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it unnecessary for the advertiser to show 
his hand to his competitor in launching 
a new campaign. 

Bankers who are interested in seeing 
what can be done by a multigraph equip- 
ment should write to the manufacturers, 
the American Multigraph Sales Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and have them prepare 
a portfolio showing the kind of work 
that can be turned out and how it can 
be applied to the banking business. This 
same concern has also published a book- 
let of interest to bankers which they 
will send free on request. It is called 
“How a Bank Increased Its Deposits 
$493,000 in Five Months.” 


& 


Community Development 


"THs sympathetic interpretation of 
the work being done by bankers 
appears in the Indianapolis “Star”: 


“That we are shortly to get something 
more out of the profession of banking 
than the mere business of loans and dis- 
counts, drafts, collections and the buy- 
ing of exchange has been evidenced by 
the movement to interest bankers asso- 
ciations in the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods, lending a hand to the 
farmer and supplying the funds neces- 
sary for the maintenance of county ex- 
perts. 

“The bankers of Illinois are about to 
go a step further. During the series of 
group meetings that have just closed 
they heard a new gospel preached—that 
of community development. So pro- 
found an impression did it make that we 
look to see the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion very shortly assume the responsi- 
bility for this new uplift and set about 
securing the funds necessary for its 
propagation. 

“Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, the new 
‘community advisor’ of the University 
of Illinois, attended all these group 
meetings and, in well-chosen argument, 
presented the leading phases of commu- 
nity development, feeling out the temper 
of his audiences as he went along and 


gaining new enthusiasm as he found that 
the idea was being readily accepted. 

“The proposition is to arouse local 
feeling in each county in favor of a close 
study of their village and town condi- 
tions under expert guidance, with a view 
to concerted action for better living, 
greater efforts to secure business and 
manufactures, a wiser expenditure of 
time and money in welfare work, a cor- 
relation of effort in adjusting industries 
to localities best fitted to assimilate them 
and a general uplift all along the line. 

“Secretary Crampton of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, who has this mat- 
ter deeply at heart and who, in fact, 
may almost be said to be the father of 
the movement, having in view the ap- 
proaching celebration of the centennial 
of Illinois statehood in 1918, declares 
that there is no greater business asset 
than a community of loyal people, glad 
to work for their home town and sur- 
roundings and proud of the results, even 
if they only suggest further effort; nor 
a greater curse than the ‘knockers’ who 
stand on the sidelines. 

“Practical considerations should lead 
men of intelligence, vigor and purpose 
to realize that a frank, intelligent study 
of local conditions is desirable, and that 
the highest sources of expert guidance 
should be called upon to make the rural 
and town communities so attractive and 
prosperous as to inspire genuine affec- 
tion in the hearts of all.” 


We 


Earnings of the Federal 
Reserve Banks 


"T HE first report on operations of 
the twelve Federal reserve banks 
shows that the system earned $918,588 
from November 16, 1914, to June 30 
last, while expenses were $894,117. 
Only five of the twelve, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Dallas, New York and Chicago, 
earned more than they spent. 
The Richmond bank made the best 
showing, with net earnings of 7.5 per 
cent. on the capital invested. 
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